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THIS THRILLING BOOK 
of LIVING’ BIBLE STORIES 


Less ad Treasured Christmas Gift! 


More thought is being devoted to Christmas giving this 
year. Practical gifts will be the thing. They'll be carefully 
selected and bought early. 


“Heroes of the Bible” makes an ideal gift. It is fascinating and under- 
standable to children of 10 and over, because the “Heroes” are so natur=! 
and lifelike and their lives and deeds so thrilling. It’s appeal to adults is 
equally as great, because it gives a fuller and richer understanding of the 
Bible. It opens up new avenues of thinking. Throws new light on old pas- 
sages. Brings out new truths. Stimulates ideas, hence of great value to 
Ministers, Sunday School Teachers and Church Workers. 


IT’S NEW! IT’S DIFFERENT! 


Fascinating Bible Stories related in correct 
Chronological order 


The History of Christianity woven around the 
colorful lives of the beloved Leaders 


The Bible is made easier to understand and explain by the 
correct Chronological presentation of the Old Testament 
books, instead of the usual Biblical grouping of Law, 
History, Poetry and Prophecy. While each story 
relates the acts and deeds of an outstanding 
¢ Biblical Personality, each is part of a continued 
story of man's search for a better understanding 
HY of God and His laws of life—from the call of 

Abraham through the ministry of Paul. 
> Here’s a GIFT that gives highest reading enjoy- 
ment—gives a new and gratifying understand- 
ing of the Bible—Awakens and rekindles 
interest in the Bible—stimulates ideas 
in connection with Bible study and 

explanation. ISN’T THIS THE 


SCRIPTION OF A PERF 
GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS 1° 


BY A NOTED AUTHOR 


it is because Mrs. Miller felt their very presence as she wrote it. She 
visited practically all of the mentioned localities...Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
Italy, Greece, Crete, etc. She trod the highways and byways of 
Palestine... followed the “Road to Damascus”, and stood on Mars Hill. 


“UNSURPASSED SOURCE LIBRARY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS” PTY Z 10 BIBLE PICTU 


oe ows 
AN EXCEPTIONAL —. 


© To give a son or daughter 


© For a Sunday School Class to give 
its Teacher 


e For a parent, sister, brother 
© Toa church or Sunday School worker 
© For an all-family gift 


yy, Lig 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK 


Olive Beaupré Miller, the author is a well known writer, Christian 
Woman and Bible student. She is famous for such works as ““My Book 
House”,““A Picturesque Tale of Progress”, ‘My Travelship”, etc. When 


you feel the very presence of the Bible’Heroes” as you read this book, 


—says Dr. Daniel A. Poling. “Equally attractive to young and old. Can be used by parents 
and Sunday School teachers to develop children’s interest in the Bible and enrich their Sunday 


School lessons. The illustrations are beautiful 


VITAL AND INSPIRING 


Everyone will be entertained and helped by 
“Heroes of the Bible’’. From it children learn 
courage, fidelity patience, love—and other 
higher qualities, from those who best exempli- 
fied and ‘lived’ these qualities. Ministers will 
find many a text in this book. Sunday School 
workers will get newideas tohelpthem present 
Bible information in a way that will capture 
and hold attention. New light thrown on old 


and help make this: volume first in its fleld.”’ 


est and enthusiasm stimulated! Make up a 
“‘Heroes of the Bible” gift list right now! 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mail the coupon, 


and this attractively bound and beautifully illus- 
trated book will be promptly mailed to you. 
The pictures are by Mariel Wilhoite. She gave 
much thought and study to have her back- 
grounds authentic. 30 of the beautiful pictures 
are in full color, 108 other illustrations and 
maps are in black and white. “Heroes 


7x94" Suitable 7%, Fra 
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THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN | 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, illinois 


Dept. CH 1142 | 


Please send me for 5 days’ inspection and approval | 


copy of “‘Heroes of the Bible” and the FREE pack: 
10 full colored Bible Pictures. When postman b: 


understanding: If not thoroughly satisfied | 
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passages! New truths brought out! New inter- of the Bible” is an outstanding value at $395 ck. | 
SOLVES OTHER CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEMS, TOO 

The 10 beautiful, full color Bible pictures, GIVEN you FREE with “‘Heroes of the Bible” will 

also make interesting and appreciated gifts at the holiday season. City State 
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return book within 5 days crd get my money ! 
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COMPLETE-REFERENCE BIBLE 
@MORLD MASTER-ART EDITION 
For Study and Family Use 


Including a Gallery of the World’s Masterpieces of 
Biblical Art, Superbly Reproduced 


AT A REMARKABLY LOW PRICE 







































CONDENSED OW you can own a truly com- 
euumantene plete reference Bible—a Bible 


remarkable for its lavish and col- 


SIBICAL orful reproductions of the world’s 

greatest religious paintings. It is 

the Bible used by religious leaders 

everywhere .. . replete with extra infor- 

BIBLE mation to help you understand and ap- 

READERS’ AIDS preciate the Bible as never before. It has 

all the special features of a $10 Bible, 

Vf yet its price to you is little more than 

Y half thet amount. 

/ 22K Gold Edges 


A MAGNIFICENT 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The World Master-Art Edition is one 
of the most beautiful Bibles ever pub- 
lished, with more than 1800 pages, 
richly bound in genuine leather 
stamped in red and genuine gold leaf, 
with overlapping edges. It’s a red- 
letter edition, fully thumb-indexed... 
a gift that will delight any friend or 
relative . . . a possession you yourself 
will cherish forever. And this superb 
Bible—the kind of Bible you’ve al- 
ways hoped to own—can be yours— 
now—at the remarkably low price of 
only $6.95—in 6 convenient payments. 








a : ae ty q ’ ce f : 
e 3. 
A Unique Opportunity 
N THESE days of stress and turmoil, people 


everywhere... youngandold...rich and More Than 525 Pages 
poor...are turning to the Bible as never before. Above of yalyable Supplements 
the roar of guns, the rich spiritual inspiration of the 


Bible lends sorely needed strength in “times that try Settee 
men’s souls.” Center Column Reference 
The Bible provides a welcome haven of peace in a aa a ae 
world at war; it offers comfort to the afflicted and the Presentation Page in Color 
bereaved, it guides the confused and the bewildered Full Color Family Register 


with a sure and gentle hand. 32 Full Color Illustrations 
Courage . . . determination . . . devotion to duty — 32 Monotone Iilustrations 


: i z 7 16 Full Color Maps 
the Bible is an unending source of all these virtues, so te the Od Teetamect: 


essential in time of war. No home should be without a _ Messianic Prophecies are in- 

Bible; no family can fulfill its true function unless the _ dicated by stars. 

Bible is always close at hand. In the New Testament, the 
words of Christ are printed 


SEN D N 0 yl ag N £ y ee nee King — — 


Just mail the coupon below. Send NO money ... Pay 
nothing to the postman. When your Bible arrives, ex- 








amine it — show it to your friends. It must satisfy you {|| THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. CR 

completely or you may return it within 5 days without #|| Please send me the World Master-Art Edition of the COMPLETE REFER- 

obligation. When you have decided to keep it, send only %v: ENCES as. I be eye toes I may examine it without obligation for 
i le ce: ays. At the end of that time I will either return the Bible or send you 

$1.95 plus 17ec ae and re ga eae vant a 7Y., $1.95 plus 17c postage and insurance (total, $2.12), and pay the $5 balance 

= $1 a month for 5 months. on elay mai + at the rate of $1.00 per month. 

the coupon today. oe 

™ ’ ee: Name 
64 WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUSTRATIONS %. 
32 in Full Color 32 in Monotone Pe Address 

Reproductions of the greatest paintings in religious art (two shown 4 

in reduced size at right)—including the works of such masters as: $5 City State 

RUBENS e VAN DYCK e TITIAN e RAPHAEL e EL GRECO Se 


and many others 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON >» 
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The Ancient Landmark 


Remove it not, this mark set by our Fathers: 
A day to render thanks and offer praise 

For both the dark and glorious fulfillment 

Of the days. 


Truly their winters had been bleak and bitter, 
Their trials were great and stubborn was the sod, 
And yet the mark they set for us to follow 

Is praise to God. 


A day for earnest prayer and glad thanksgiving, 
For what the seasons bring of good or ill; 

To find our peace and joy in our submission 

To his will. 


Remove it not, this firm and ancient landmark 
Set by our Fathers. To your knees, O men! 
The day with all its deep and vital meaning 
Has come again. 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 























] If You've Taught for Years ... 
Zz If You’re Just Starting ... 


3 If You Would Improve Your Teaching 


Never has there been such a general recognition of the 
need for more and better religious training for young peo- 
ple. Perhaps the most constructive work you can do right 
now is to pass on to the boys and girls in your community 
the religious training someone sacrificed to give you. The 
need is present everywhere. 

If you’re doing Red Cross work, helping with the.U. S. O. 
and all kinds of war relief work, you may be wondering 
how you can meet all those demands and still do justice 
to a Sunday School class. It can be done if you will devote 
your time to the creative, personal side of teaching and let 
Biblical scholars and teaching experts help you. 


STEP-BY-STEP PLAN SAVES TIME 


The David C. Cook lesson helps and quarterlies can 
help solve your teaching problems. Step by step, the lesson 
is presented in such detail that you may be sure of having 
a well-rounded, successful class every Sunday. The Step- 
by-Step teaching plan of these publications will save much 
time usually spent in preparation AND assure you of con- 
ducting a well-rounded, purposeful class session Sunday 
after Sunday. 


TUNED TO CURRENT NEEDS ... TODAY’S NEEDS 


The geographic and historical background of the lesson, 
the manners and customs that have a bearing on it, are 
given to you in concise, usable form. 
The Bible story is retold in everyday 
language; difficult passages are ex- 
plained. Illustrative incidents with ap- 
plications from life today are included. 








(_] Beginners’ 
| C) Primary 





David C. Cook 
Publishing Co. 


NovemBer 1942 


Learn How Sas it is 
To Conduct Classes This 


Interesting, Purposeful Way 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. CH-11, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Please send me the Sample Kits I have checked. I am including 10c for 
each Kit to cover cost of wrapping and mailing. 


[_] Young People’s 





My position is: 
Name of Church 


When writing to advertisers please mention CurtstIAN HERALD. 
























“WITH FAITH 
AS THEIR SHIELD” 











From the attention-getting opening to the effective clos- 
ing prayer, the lesson is prepared for you, leaving you free 
to devote your energy to work with individual students. 


INTERESTING SCHOLAR HELPS 


Closely geared to each teacher’s quarterly is a companion 
scholar publication which encourages Bible study and 
points out its application to life-problems today. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Send for a Sample Kit for the department in which you 
are interested and examine this material for yourself. Each 
Kit contains a copy of all publications for the department, 
plus helpful booklets and suggestions plus details on our 
Special % Price Trial Offer. Send only 10c to cover 
wrapping and mailing costs. 


[-] Junior 


[_] Intermediate-Senior 


[] Adult 
[_] General School 
[-] Superintendent’s 














[ ] Teacher [ | Supt. 





[] Secy. [] Treas. [] Pastor 
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OUR PLATFORM 


Christian Herald, a family magazine for mem- 
bers of all denominations has this as its perma- 
nent platform: To conserve, interpret, and ex- 
tend the vital elements of Evangelical Christian 
Faith. To support World Peace: that it may be 
world-wide and lasting; Church Unity: that it 
may be increasingly a reality; Temperance: that 
through education it may become universal and 
that the liquor problem may be solved. To carry 
forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces . . . wherever 
they appear ... . that bid ‘fair to"Gid in the effort 
to make a Christ-like World. 


‘Doctor POOLING 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

Is it true that the Federal Council of 
Churches is trying to get control of the 
radio, determined to shut all other reli- 
gious programs out? 


Answer: 

No. But there is and will continue to 
be a determined effort on the part of ra- 
dio itself and presently of the govern- 
ment, I imagine, to stop the use of radio 
by charlatans who exploit the radio pub- 
lic for their selfish and sometimes sinister 
ends. These programs are a mockery of 
religion. There should be no collection 
appeals on the air without a strict ac- 
counting for every dollar received. The 
enforcement of this simple rule would, I 
think, solve the problem. No evangeli- 
cal, worthy program will be hindered. 


Question: 

To what extent do we have a right to 
pray to have our desires fulfilled? The 
Bible says that “He will fulfill the de- 
sire of those that fear him.” Because 
of an unsettled life I have begun to lose 
my interest in my teaching and in my 
church work. Is it unworthy to pray 
that God would change my life so that 
it would be more settled? 


Answer: 

It seems to me that you have rational- 
ized your situation, but that in doing so 
you have assumed throughout a worthy 
attitude. I believe that if it is not God’s 
will that our desires should be realized 
that we may reasonable pray—pray in 
His will—that these desires be removed 
or sublimated. Often the latter course 
is the way out for us. But if this is your 
prayer, even though at the moment you 
have lost or seemed to have lost your 
enthusiasm for Christian fellowship and 
work, you should insist upon retaining 
these contacts in the church. 

A direct prayer for happiness is not 
likely to be answered, for happiness is 
a by-product. One of the ancients said, 
“Happiness comes when we go about our 
business of loving and living and _ serv- 






ing.” We do not discover it as men find 
gold by digging in the earth—gold for 
gold’s sake. Always it is our right and 
high privilege to bring problems, hovw- 
ever trivial they may seem to others, di- 
rectly to our Heavenly Father. 


Question: 

I shall not be silenced by your clean 
bill of health to the Red Cross. I know 
it has been done. What about the selling 
of “Smokes for Yanks” in this war? 


Answer: 

The letter containing this question has 
been forwarded to Red Cross authorities, 
Since the one asking the question 
“knows,” her evidence should be pre- 
sented properly and fully. I have al- 
ready given my answer, which stands! 
Individuals in all worctiene activities 
have betrayed their trust. The Red 
Cross is one of the bleeding world’s “Holy 
of Holies.” As to the “smokes” referred 
to, the Red Cross was not in anyway 


- involved, 


Question: 

I understand that there are something 
like seventy million Americans who are 
not in any church. Surely this indicates 
high disregard for the Church. I assume 
that the majority of the seventy million 
believe in some form of religion. 


Answer: 

Perhaps both of the above assump- 
tions are correct. At any rate the 
Church dare not neglect the seventy mil- 
lion. More than is being done now must 
be done, and only a united church can 
meet the challenge. More encouraging is 
a recent statement of Lowell Thomas, 
the distinguished radio commentator. He 
said, “In my broadcasting of comment 
on the news of the world, it is necessary 
for me to reflect often on the significance 
of the various forces that are at work in 
our land. I have been led to the con 
clusion that the Church is the most basic 
of all our institutions and more than any 
other holds the key to national unity. 
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Question: 
There is such a welter of statements 
and contradictions as to taxes that I do | 
not know where I am. What do you | 
think of the proposal to withhold a cer- | 

tain per cent from wages and salaries and 

allow the amount to apply on income tax | 
next year? Also what do you think of | 
a direct sales tax? 






Answer: 



























ICE As to the confusion of the one asking 
this question, “I am included!” We are 
all confused. But we shall rally suffi- 
find ciently to know the amount that must 
for be written on our tax check when the 
and appointed time returns; of that, at least, 
10W- Iam sure. Death and taxation are still 
> di- sure. As to the idea of the deduction to | 
be applied on the next tax I rather like | 
it. That is my personal opinion at first | 
thought. Also I am definitely in favor | 
lean of a sales tax, certain necessities ex- 
now cluded. 
lling 
? Question: 
What about the second front? What | 
is your opinion? Is there danger in rush- | 
1 has img forward without being prepared? 
ities, 
stion Answer: 
pre- Certainly to rush forward without ade- 
e al- quate preparation would be dangerous— 
ands! distastrous. I do not believe that we | 
vities shall rush forward without preparation. | 
Red Sometime ago I was asked a question | 
Holy concerning pressure on General Douglas 
erred MacArthur, and whether I thought he 
yway would be persuaded to launch an of- 
fensive before he was prepared. I said 
then, “Trust General MacArthur,” and | 
I say now trust our high command. The 
thing second offensive will certainly come just 
O are as quickly as we are prepared. 
icates ; Community Presbyterian Church, Atlantic Beach, Florida, equipped with pewing 
sume Question: by American Seating Company. 
villion What can be done about nauseous li- 
quor advertising over the radio? It is a 
abomination for youth and for the home. "hy ; 
It grows worse. Now we have not only | he size of a church or chapel need 
; é direc sertising, Us v ; ea i 
“3 Tineke ced ite, se have no bearing on the comfort, dignity and enduring 
fis ce beauty of the pews and woodwork chosen. American 
h call I remember the old saying that finally | Seating facilities, craftsmanship and half-century of ex- 
ring is an evil becomes so evil that it touches | 
omas, | the point of cure. This liquor adver- perience combine to provide these vital attributes of proper 
r. He tising is going to be like that, but in the 
iment | meantime we should lose no opportunity church seating at prices which are most moderate. Thus 
essary to rise and protest, writing letters to our 
icance Senators and Representatives in Con- the limited budget of a small congregation can provide seat- 
ork in gress. Also we should let our radio sta- 
> coll tions know how thoroughly we object to ing and furniture that are a real Contribution to Devotion. 
- basic this kind of advertising. I believe that 
mn any definite progress toward a solution of this 
nity.” problem is being made. 
| ’ ° 
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Now, MORE THAN 
EVER BEFORE, WE 
NEED Cleau Aen 











THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA [99] 
Edited by E. O. HARBIN—The book that 


lives up to its name. 21 Big Features, 








2,400 Games and Entertainment Plans. One . THINKING ALOUD IN WAR-TIME 
of the most helpful volumes in home, school [205] LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD—For 
or church library. Completely indexed and those confused and shaken by current events. 
departmentalized. Only $2.75. 


























THE AMERICAN CANON [279] 
9. < 
ee Cae mA ce, «ey coe Oe ter DANIEL L. MARSH—Stirring stories back 
YNE—This i h andard. reference ore than 600 new games, entertainment of historic American documents—the May- 
PAYNE—This is the standard reference plans and suggestions for leisure-time activ- ower Compact; Declaration of Independ- 
york field. C lete suggestions for : . — fi pact; p 
work in its held. omplete suggestions ities. Active games, quiet games, writing ence; the Constitution, etc. 
almost every type of Shower—invitations, Gaines; ‘outdoor ignnies, Leaniea tr. apecial ; , 
activities, decorations, menus, recipes, illus- Accnione. | te iiluuteated $1.75 
trated. At the popular price of $1.75. - 7 m Pr te PETER AND HIS LORD 
i 5 [626] 
| COKESBURY PARTY BOOK = [702] CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY—Twenty- 
Detailed plans for 52 parties—invitations, ABINGDON PARTY BOOK [285] one sermons on the many-sided Peter, as 
games, decorations, costumes, refreshments. ‘This hook, edited by ETHEL OWEN, con- pictured in the Gospels and the Book of Acts. 
Parties for holidays, special occasions; in- tains new and favorite party plans—well 
a te affairs. 404 pages. Color arranged for practical use. Illustrated. . 
j & a3. 
r THE EVENING ALTAR [98] _ For 
ee ing eyo eis _ individual or group devotion; “will —_— 
I S SLL SON—Only book th l f yh d comfort an 
of its kind. Attractive parties for boys and COKESBURY STUNT BOOK [703] aa” ail Mila aai 
girls. Novel invitation illustrations; games, More than 600 stunts for the Stage, Ban- 
stunts, plans; inexpensive, “ceacontedl deco- quet, Luncheon, er Boys’ Camps, and 
rations; appealing menus, Illustrated. other occasions. Topically arranged and _ 
$1.50 completely indexed. $1.75. SPIRITUAL HILLTOPS [265] RALPH 





S. CUSHMAN—A book of devotions for 
earnest, seeking Christians. 12th printing 
of Bishop Cushman’s splendid volume. 




















THE MASTER BOOK 

OF HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
[39] Edited by LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS, a veteran min- 
ister and platform speaker, this is a delightful book for 
ministers, teachers, toastmasters, and all others who talk, 
regularly or occasionally, in public. It contains 1,620 hu- 
morous stories; 414 sparkling epigrams. Alphabetically 
arranged with a cross-index guide to more than 500 sube 
jects. Now, only $1.39. 











WITH GOD AND FRIENDS EACH 


DAY [631] FREDERICK R. DARIES— 
Daily devotional book, including space for 
reminders—birthdays, anniversaries, etc. 











THE AMATEUR CHOIR DIRECTOR 
[113] A_ practical, usable common-sense 
book, written by one who has a spiritual 
purpose in presenting church music. 












- POEMS WITH POWER TO STRENGTHEN THE 
SOUL [5501 Compiled by JAMES MUDGE—No mat- 


ter how many other books of poetry you may own, here’s 
one you will use! 1,348 selections; 25 major themes, as 
Heroism, Service, Brotherhood, etc. Completely indexed 
for ready reference. 308 pages. Now $1.39. 




















MEN OF 
POWER 
5 Volumes by 










VICTORIOUS LIVING [299] by E. STANLEY 
JONES—A classic favorite by the author of The Christ of 











the Indian Road. While primarily a book of Daily De- A og — of this = FRED EASTMAN 
votions, it may be read continuously, with pleasure and Zi sone ar “page —— Each of these splendid vol- 
profit. Now, only $1.39. work, at an attractive tow umes contains four ‘‘sixty- 
piace: minute” biographies of char- 

acters selected to kindle fires 

AMUIDAAL AT PAwwem «= cee ~ va of imagination and ambition. 

cone oe ee OE AE Ore IRE Te ai Pe Tee Reet. 5) [22] Vel. 1—~Lile stories of Thomas Jet- 


ferson, Statesman; Charles Dickens, Social 
Reformer; Matthew Arnold, Essayist; Louis 
Pasteur, Scientist. $1.50 

[36] Vol. 2—Life stories of Francis of 
Assisi, Religious Leader; Leonardo da Vinci, 
Artist and Scientist; John Milton, Poet; 
Oliver Cromwell, Statesman. $1.50 


[48] Vol. 3—Life stories of Benjamin 
Franklin, Statesman; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
(If you do not have a Charge Account, please send Philosopher; George Fox, Religious Leader; 
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[65] Vol. 4—Life stories of Abraham Lin- 



















Name coln, Statesman; Leo Tolstoy, Author; John 
Burroughs, Naturalist; Graham Taylor, 
Address Christian Sociologist. $1.50 
[80] Vol. 5—Life stories of Lenin, States- 
City State man; Gandhi, Religious Leader; E. L. True 
deau, Scientist; Robert Louis Stevenson, 
NOTE: If you do not have a convenient bookseller, mail this form, with Author. $1.50 


cash, to ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville, Tenn., and your 


> , [100] The 5 volumes, handsomely boxed, 
order will be filled through nearest available dealer. 


$6.95. 
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GAMBLERS: Some of the reporters— 
and some of his political opponents—have 
lately been poking a lot of fun at Mayor 
La Guardia of New York, over his at- 
tempt to clean up Gotham gambling. 
They laughed at the Mayor’s radio lec- 
ture, in which he asked for information 
direct from the victimized families of 
the gamblers; they suggested that the 
Mayor sounded like a lecturing grandma, 
knitting needles and all. 

A few days later, the Mayor called to- 
gether 200 ranking police officials, be- 
hind closed doors, and read the riot act. 
When they came out, their faces were 
red. Confronting them with letters from 
244 mothers, wives and children and with 
certain reported evidence of police care- 
lessness, the Mayor is reported to have 
told them: “I want you fellows to clean 
up the gambling situation, or I'll clean 
you up.” Nobody laughed at that one. 

We see nothing to laugh at in any of 
it. We’re for the Mayor, 100 per cent. 
And for any Mayor anywhere who goes 
after the cheap tinhorn gamblers who 
take food out of the mouths of wives 
and children. Good luck, Mr. Mayor! 


SPEECH: Mr. Ralph A. Bard, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy and a most 
outspoken man, made himself a speech 
the other day. We quote: “We are still 
losing this war, period. And we should 
well understand it, period. . . . Some 
months ago, after the shock of Pearl 
Harbor, we needed a shot in the arm to 
restore our ego. That ego, the product 
of the belief that we were the peculiar 
children of fortune, expressed itself in the 
vague assumption that we could lick any 
of our enemies in sixty days, without 
skipping a full meal with dessert or 
missing a Sunday drive in the coun- 
try. 

“After the unhappy realization that 
we had been cruelly outsmarted in the 
first inning of the war, in the peace and 
quiet of a Sunday morning, we fell into 
the bumptious practice of flexing imag- 
inary muscles and loudly proclaimed that 
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as soon as we had completed an inten- 
sive course at the gymnasium we would 
get even with our enemies. .’ And 
more. Much riore. 

The Assistant Secretary has something 
here. What so many of us don’t seem 
to understand is that this country can be 
licked. A lot of labor unions in the ship- 
yards don’t seem to understand it; a lot 
of folks who haven’t yet bought their 
first war bond don’t get it; several mil- 
lion Americans who think George will do 
it and they don’t have to bother, still 
don’t get it. 

We will begin to get it when the big 
casualty lists begin rolling in. Death 
and the long-range bombers haven’t real- 
ly reached us yet; when they do, we will 
probably wake up. Let’s hope it will not 
be too late. 

Two statements this month interest us. 
One comes from Ambassador Grew, who 
tells us that Japan is a tougher enemy 
to beat than Germany. The other came 
from that Russian guerilla-lady who has 
been touring the country; she smiled and 
bowed and was the perfect lady until 
certain silly lady reporters in Washing- 
ton asked her whether she used rouge, 
face powder, ete., and remarked that her 
uniform was poorly fitted. Then she ex- 
ploded. Her uniform, she told them, had 
been in the front-line trenches. She was 
rather disgusted with our lady reporters. 
Who wouldn’t be? 


DEMOCRACY: The question of the 
Negro and the war, in this country, is 
really becoming serious; Japanese prop- 
aganda artists are having a great time 
quoting news items that deal with cases 
of American discrimination and _ racial 
intolerance. Something must be done.... 

Read this, quoted in “The Negro and 
the War,” a Public Affairs Committee 
pamphlet; these are the words of a furi- 
ous Negro boy who had been given the 
“run-around” at every defense plant in 
New Jersey: 

“T was old enough to be drafted with 
the last batch in the first World War. I 
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didn’t get to France, but I was in the 
Army long enough to prove that I was 
a good man with a rifle and a good sol- 
dier. I’m telling you, if I’m drafted this 
time I’m not refusing to go, but I’m go- 
ing to tell the draft board that it’ll be no 
grief to me if the United States loses the 
war. I don’t owe a dime, nobody’s got 
anything on me, I’ve been on the level 
ever since I started working for a living. 
Yet right now, with the radio saying how 
every man is needed, these smoothies in 
the big plants tell me to leave my name 
and if there’s an opening they'll let me 
know. An opening, when they’re taking 
on hundreds of men every day! If I’m 
not good enough to work, why am I good 
enough to fight?” 

Bitter, terrible words, these, for any 
American. The last thing we want in 
America now is this sort of racial feeling 
and the last thing the democracies can 
afford is to have a denial of democracy 
right at home which would lead a man 
to talk like this. We in America have 
little reason to condemn the British in 
India when there are Negroes in America 
feeling like this! If this is a war for de- 
mocracy, then let democracy start at 
home. 





SOLUTION: When the aircraft carrier 
Yorktown went down in the Battle of 
Midway, a Negro mess boy was hit. He 
managed to get over the side and he 
pulled himself up on a crowded life-raft. 
He stood a good chance of dying on that 
raft; he needed medical attention, in a 
hurry. He got it. 

He was taken from the life-raft through 
the water by a strong 53-year-old swim- 
mer, and put in a whaleboat. His rescuer 
then ordered the coxswain to make for 
the nearest destroyer, while he swam 
back to the raft. The mess boy recov- 
ered, and then got the shock of his life. 
He learned that the man who had saved 
his life was Captain Eliot Buckmaster, 
commander of the Yorktown! 

There is the solution to vour race prob- 
lem. 












































































































































































































































© Crawford, in Newark Fvening News 


THE VOLGA BOATMAN 


ARMY: Some few letters have fallen, 
rather heavily, on ye editor’s desk in re 
that item in last month’s columns on the 
“army of ten million.” Some of our 
more or less gentle critics tell us that we 
were guessing wildly when we put the fig- 
ure at ten million; another asks how we 
expect this war to be won with such a 
tiny army as that! And in between these 
two, the rest wander to and fro. 

As a matter of fact, no man 
knows exactly how many millions will 
eventually get into that army—and navy. 
An army of ten million men may be nec- 
essary to win this thing, and then again 
we may need but half that figure. From 
all indications, men are coming in so fast 
now to the armed forces that the authori- 
ties are having a hard time of it taking 
care of them. Soldiers “waiting to be 
assigned” are numerous, all over the 
country. 

Remember this: an army of four mil- 
lions at the front needs a host of twenty 
or thirty millions behind them, keeping 
the supplies rolling. An army of eight 
millions needs sixty million behind the 
lines. So be careful when you say gliby 
that we must put more than ten millions 
in the field; that would take quite some 
supplying. 


exact 


SERVICE: This is a people’s war. The 
people, at home, are as vital a force in 
fighting it as any soldier anywhere. And 
it may be time that we recognized the 
fact that credit is due a vast multitude 
of those who are serving at home. 

We are thinking of the uncounted thou- 
sands of air-raid wardens who are get- 
ting up in the middle of the night to walk 
in heat and snow and cold, while the rest 
of us are snoring; of the ladies in the 
Motor Corps and Red Cross who are 
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burning precious rubber and gas that 
they might use for recreation; of the 
high school boys who served on farms last 
summer while they might have been 
basking on the beach; of the young wom- 
en who went into the hospitals to serve 
as nurses’ aids last summer while they 
might have been loafing. Your editor 
got a shock, as patient in a hospital dur- 
ing that period; he discovered that the 
nurse’s aid who came in to dust his room 
every morning was the wife of a U. S. 
Congressman! 
They also serve who serve at home. 


INFLUENCE: A great figure has passed 
from the ranks of American architecture: 
Ralph Adams Cram will be hard to re- 
place. Hard, because he stood head and 
shoulders above most of his profession, 
and because he stood at the end of an era. 
Mr. Cram once said that the invention of 
the internal combustion engine was the 
worst calamity that had befallen our age; 
by that he probably meant that we were 
overemphasizing mechanics and disre- 
garding too much the spiritual. His ar- 
chitecture, whether it was built into a 
college dormitory or a cathedral, was in- 
tensely spiritual. He loved the Gothic; 
he spoke of it as “a mental attitude, the 
visualizing of a spiritual impulse.” If 
the man is to be judged now by his 
works, by the numerous splendid crea- 
tions he has left in buildings and churches 
all over the country, it might be proper 
to say that every one of them began 
with a spiritual impulse. He left noth- 
ing crass or ugly; we have upon us be- 
cause he has been here a touch of beauty 
and grandeur which will remain, so long 
as the stone in his churches lasts, a visi- 
ble immortality of loveliness to a great 
spirit clothed in the flesh of a man. 








BLIND: This news department has an 
almost iron-clad rule thai it almost never 
breaks: that is, we cannot print special 
pleas for money or help, for special 
causes. If we established a precedent 
here, we would be swamped. 

But here is a plea for help with a dif- 
ference. The John Milton Society writes 
us, requesting that we run in this col- 
umn a plea to our readers to forward to 
the Society the names of blind persons 
who are also readers of Braille, to whom 
the Society may send one of their Braille 
magazines. We accept this call, gladly. 
Address the John Milton Society at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAR: War-stimulated science is al- 
ready enthusiastic about the automobile 
of 1960. It will be, say they, a car much 
lighter than those we drive now; even 
hundreds of pounds lighter. This car 
will use a new fuel that will give us fifty 
miles to the gallon; it will have a sealed 
cooling-system (developed in war-time 
aviation) that will make it unnecessary 
to keep adding water to the radiator! In 
this car will be built glass that is un- 
breakable, wood that will not burn and 
either a new synthetic rubber or a brand 
new form of pure rubber. 

Only one item do the scientists fail to 
mention: the price, F O B Detroit! 


BOOKS: Pearl S. Buck, writing in 
ASTA, gives a list of books, drawn up 
with the aid of many American book 
critics, as the best to tell the people of 
Asia just what the people of America 
are like. The list: Huckleberry Finn 
and The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by 
Mark Twain; Our Times (6 volumes) 
by Mark Sullivan; Abraham Lincoln, by 
Carl Sandburg; The Flowering of New 
England, by Van Wyck Brooks; Arrow- 
smith, by Sinclair Lewis; Main Street. 
also by Sinclair Lewis; The Folks, by 
Ruth Suckow; Leaves of Grass, by Walt 
Whitman; My Antonia, by Willa Cath- 
er; The Yearling, by Marjorie Rawlings: 
The Rise of American Civilization, by 
Charles A. and Mary Beard; The Epic 
of America, by James Truslow Adams: 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Stein 
beck; and Little Women, by Louisa May 
Alcott. 

Any additions—or corrections? 


COURIER’S CUES: Beginning — this 
month, Courier’s Cues will be offered reg- 
ularly. They offer the news editor a 
chance to put himself out on a limb, his 
audience a chance to measure his pro- 
phetic power. This month, he predicts: 
18 and 19-years-olds will begin to be 
drafted into the armed services 
early in 1943; hiring of women in Amer- 
ican industries will more than double in 
early months of 1943; there will be no 
general sales tax passed by Congress this 
year, but probably one next year: the 
President will beat Congress on the farm 
fight; there will be a second front early 
in the spring, maybe a little earlier. 


very 
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STALINGRAD: Exactly twenty-five 
years ago this November seventh, shots 
were fired in Moscow and Petrograd that 
are still being heard around the world; 
this is the quarter-century anniversary 
of the Russian Communist Revolution. 
Since that November 7th, there has been 
much history made in the Soviet—some 
of it good, some of it bad—and the net 
product of it all is to be seen in the amaz- 
ing demonstration staged by this Russia 
in the fight on the Volga. A thousand 
years from now students of history will 
put their fingers.on a spot on the map 
called Stalingrad and tell their hearers 
that here was fought the greatest battle 
in all human history. 

Death is the Volga boatman now; no 
man knows how much that fight cost in 
human lives, and probably no man will 
ever know. As a demonstration of sheer 
human courage, it is unsurpassed. Crit- 
ics there are who say that this is not the 
Russian Bolshevik, or Red, who is put- 
ting up this fight, but the humble non- 
Communistic Russian who loves his land, 
and who does not intend to be pushed off 
it. Yet even these critics admit that 
the leadership, or generalship, of the 
battle has been Red. We'll not know 
this, either, until the war is over and we 
begin to sift the facts. 

This much is sure about this Russia: 
there is an indomitable spirit here that 
holds much in store for tomorrow. There 
is evidently a lot we have not been told 
about Russia, and a lot that we were 
told evidently was not true. With an 
economic way of life that was in direct 
contradiction to the economic ideas to 
which the Western world had become ac- 
customed, the Russians were undoubted- 
ly the victims of much half-truth prop- 
aganda. We will need to straighten that 
out, tomorrow. 

The Nazis are said to be erecting an 
“East Wall,” or a chain of forts across 
Russia from Archangel to the Caspian. 
If this is true, the Nazi is beaten. Beat- 
en, because he is forced to dig in and 
defend himself. When he loses the of- 
fensive, he is done. 

By the time these words reach the 
printer, the Russian counterattack at 
Stalingrad may have assumed the nature 
of a grand attack for the Reds, a rout for 
the Germans. But even if the attack 
fails, and the fighting reaches a stale- 
mate, even then the Nazis are on the 
way to collapse. Their cause will freeze 
to death in the snows of a second Rus- 
sian winter. 


PUSH: From what we can learn from 
the news, we doubt that Japan will in- 
vade India. That conclusion is based 
upon a number of facts and situations. 

There are facts on both sides; for in- 
stance, India has a fifth column already 
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at work, there is a fine civil war brew- 
ing, and there is a Japanese army on the 
Burma frontier ready to march in. There 
is more loot waiting in India than in any 
other direction in which the Nipponese 
might march. Yet. 

There is mighty little good railroad 
connection between Burma and India, 
and that would make communications 
difficult. It would be necessary for the 
Japanese to establish naval and air con- 
trol of the important Bay of Bengal; since 
the naval battles around the Solomons, 
it seems impossible that the Japanese 
have the naval strength to take that Bay. 
Besides, Japan lacks transport and sup- 
ply ships to supply an expeditionary 
force in India. 

Will there be a push elsewhere, then? 
Into Siberia? Maybe so, but we doubt 
this too, especially in view of the news 
from Stalingrad. King Winter is about 
to take over; there just aren’t any good 
fighting days left now. Siberia is a 
likelier target than India, and the more 
aggressive of the Japanese leaders have 
been wanting to storm Vladivostok, for 
some time. If they try it, it will be a 
fight. Russian submarines would take 
a good toll of Japanese ships, and Rus- 
sian planes would be over Tokyo. If 
Vladivostok did not fall quickly, the 
cities of Japan might turn to rubble over- 
night. 

It seems more probable to us that the 
Japanese will concentrate on the job of 
pushing the U. S. out of the Solomons. 
Or they may try to get a firmer toe-hold 
in New Guinea, as a preliminary to an 
attack on Australia. So long as the 
American forces are there, Japan is not 
ruling the Pacific. 

And then, too, they would like to re- 
cover some of that lost face which dis- 
appeared in the Solomons. They are 
rather anxious about that... . 


MADAGASCAR: The British have 
staged a young war of their own in 
Madagascar, and today the Union Jack 
dominates the island. Why? Who wants 
Madagascar? 

Japan would like to have it. Vichy 
had it, and Vichy made a weak effort 
to defend it, because Vichy wanted to 
keep it. For a good reason. The rea- 
son is that, with Rommel in charge at 
Alexandria and closing the Suez Canal, 
the only supply-line left to the Allies 
would be around the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
And this long lane is utterly at the mercy 
of whoever is in command at Madagas- 
car. 

The overwhelming of the French 
brought protests from French (?) Vichy. 
But who trusts Vichy? It is quite within 
reason that Vichy might have permitted 
a landing of Japanese troops on the is- 
land, and there was more than a little 
suspicion that Japanese submarines have 
long been receiving information and sup- 
plies from secret aides on Madagascar. 
That threat had to be wiped out. 








The loss of the island is another nail 
in the Axis coffin. 


AID: While the demand for a second 
front grows louder and our admiration 
for the “single-handed” fight the Rus- 
sians have been putting up increases, it 
may be good for us to stop a minute and 
think of the aid that has been flowing to 
Russia. We have already paid our trib- 
ute to the Soviet military “show;” now 
a word is in order for those who have 
been strengthening Russia’s hand and 
getting her supplies. 

England has been getting tanks to 
Russia at the rate of fifty per week; for 
every 100 planes promised, Britain has 
sent 111. Coupled with that are the 
raids of the RAF over the Reich. Co- 
logne, Karlsruhe and Dusseldorf lie deso- 
late, and who knows how many more 
towns and cities are in ruins across Ger- 
many? Railroad service has been dis- 
rupted; manufacturing centers have been 
turned into smoking shambles, and the 
nerves of the Reich are on edge, to put 
it mildly. And this is only a prelude of 
that which is to strike the Germans next 
year. 

Forty-five German divisions are held 
along the Atlantic Coast, to guard 
against a sudden thrust by Britain: 
Dieppe has not been forgotten. On the 
other side of the world, all those Japanese 
troops lined up in Manchukuo have failed 
to move into Siberia—thanks to the 
threat of American troops too close to 
Tokyo. The grand Axis strategy is gone: 
the Japanese were supposed to have had 
control of the Red Sea months ago, and 
Rommel was supposed to have his forces 
beyond Suez, long since. It just hasn’t 
come off—and probably it never will. 

When the great Ley announced in Ger 
many a few days ago that she would 
“never capitulate,” we began to hear a 
new tune. Germany now is definitely on 
the defensive. 


LABOR: Poor France enters a new 
phase with the compulsory labor of 
Frenchmen in the fields and factories of 
the Reich. During the ten days before 
we went to press with this issue of 
Christian Herald, 186 Frenchmen were 
shot by German firing-squads for resist 
ing Laval’s plea to work for Hitler. With 
every weapon they can find, the French 
are resisting. 

To run her mills and get in her crops. 
Germany needs and asks for at least 
150,000 skilled Frenchmen. Hitler has 
offered to swap French prisoners of war 
for French workingman-volunteers: one 
prisoner for three laborers. There are 
still 1,200,000 prisoners in the Reich. 
Figure the rest of it out for yourself. 

Those prisoners who have already come 
home from the Nazi camps tell fearful 
stories—not so good, as publicity for La- 
val’s scheme. To counter this, condi- 
tions have been imposed on French labor 
still in France that make life in Ger- 
many, fearful as it is, gentle by compar- 
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ison. But even this isn’t enough. Se- 
cretly, in spite of firing squads, French 
patriots are circulating printed leaflets 
that begin: “French workman, go to Ger- 
many! There you will forge chains for 
France. Your family will be left at the 
mercy of infuriated Vichy. ... You will 
risk death because of the sabotage which 
thrives in the shops. ... You will re- 
place a Nazi under Allied bombs. In a 
single night Cologne was littered with 
2,000 corpses... .” 
Viva la France! 


CITED 


SUBSIDIES? There are pending in Sen- 
ate and House Committees in Washing- 
ton certain bills which would exempt 
from taxation religious and other prop- 
erties recently returned to tax rolls by 
the government of the District of Colum- 


It is a question we cannot blink or 
dodge. We are all concerned with it, and 
with the probable spread of the D. C. 
precedent, be we Protestant, Roman 
Catholic or Jew; we all need to search 
our consciences and ask ourselves what 
is right here. So far as this editor is con- 
cerned, he is of the opinion that churches 
and church institutions should be taxed. 
Most of the churches he knows could 
well stand the pressure, and most of them 
would gain a new respectability and 
freedom in cutting loose completely from 
the State. 

There will be those who disagree with 
him, but that very disagreement is a 
part of our heritage of freedom. 


HUMAN: There is a new book just off 
the presses, called “The Bible Is Human.” 
In it, the author has “the first Bible 
history ... to be written definitely from 
the secular standpoint.” It “reverses the 
‘desecularization’ of Hebrew history so 
as to bring out into relief the extra- 


Architect Ralph Adams Cram, with Bishop W. T. 
Manning, “His architecture was intensely spiritual” 


bia. And in Louisville, Kentucky, a 
plan to place all church-owned property 
used for commercial purposes on the tax 
rolls awaits only the formal approval of 
the City Council. 

Note that the Louisville action fol- 
lowed the original D. C. action. Senator 
McCarran of Nevada has held that the 
D. C. move will be “precedent-setting” 
all over the country, and he may be right. 
He also calls it “a trend that is not in 
keeping with American tradition.” Aye, 
there’s the rub. Traditionally, American 
church property, whether used for wor- 
ship or profit, has been tax-exempt. But 
there is another American tradition that 
has to do with religious freedom, and 
there is a question in the minds of many 
as to whether immunity from tax leaves 
the Church free, or vaguely chained to 
the chariot-wheels of the State. Would 
the exemption of religious property 
amount to a subsidy of religion? 
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ordinary course of Israel’s experience. 
The fundamental theme of the book is 
the tremendous importance of God for 
today as revealed in the purely secular 
history of Israel.” 


We think we'll read it; here is an au- 
thor swimming in the deepest water 
we’ve ever heard of, and we’d like to see 
how he makes out. Nobody doubts the 
tremendous importance of secular _his- 
tory; what impresses us is the need of 
religious faith to touch up the miserable 
performance of the purely secular to 
make it better. What interests us about 
the Bible is that it has given a sense of 
divinity if not a deity to the purely hu- 
man, and that it has refused to let the 
purely human destroy or degrade that 
which comes from the hand of God. 
We’re not so much interested in the 
secularization of life as we are in its 
Christianization. 


FLAGS: Dr. Lewis Gaston Leary of 
West Milford, N. J., has just had a 
rather lively argument with the Chief of 
Police in his town over the placing of 
the Christian flag and the Stars and 
Stripes in the church. The preacher 
claimed that the church flag should be on 
his right as he faced the congregation, 
and the boss of the cops argued that the 
U. S. flag should be placed there. Most 
of the experts seem to agree with the 
pastor. 


It all looks something like a tempest 
in a teapot. What difference does it 
make, anyway? You don’t make any- 
body love either flag by placing it in a 
certain spot in your church chancel. If 
the church inspire good Christianity and 
good Americanism with its teaching and 
preaching, it is doing its job well, wher- 
ever the flags are put. 

And there is a rising minority who are 
asking, “Why any flags at all?” The 
cross is the heart-symbol of the church, 
they say, and the emblems of nationalism 
do not belong in the sanctuary at all! 
That’s their story, and they are sticking 
to it. Personally, we haven’t made up 
our minds. And personally, in case you 
have any rocks to throw—we’re neutral. 


KU KLUX: Rumors are flying around, 
thicker than bees around clover, that the 
Ku Klux Klan is planning a vast anti- 
Semitic campaign after the war. It is 
reported that ex-Governor Rivers of 
Georgia, formerly a Klan lecturer, has 
been asked to lead such a campaign; the 
Klan is also said to have already or- 
ganized numerous “Faithful Fifties,” or 
bands of toughs in small towns, each 
band armed with weapons taken from 
criminals by the police, or with such 
arms as the Klan could get hold of else- 
where. 

It all sounds a bit fantastic—especial- 
ly the arms part of it—and yet, we don't 
know. The Klan itself, at its zenith a 
few years ago, was about the most fan- 
tastic development on the American 
scene, so we wouldn’t doubt this latter- 
day fantasy. We hope it isn’t true; we 
hope the Klan will deny it and squelch 
it, in a hurry. If it és true, we’d like to 
ask the Klan just a few very simple 
questions. To wit: 

1. Do you believe in the religious and 
political freedom for which this war is 
being fought? Then say so, and disband 
your Klan, for everything it stands for 
is a direct denial of that freedom. 

2. Do you deny that freedom? Then 
we dare you to tell the American people 
that you deny it—and tell them so while 
the war is being fought. Or would that 
make you pro-Nazi? 


STUDENTS: More than 250 colleges 
and universities in this country stand 
ready to enroll evacuee American-born 
Japanese students. So says Dr. Robbins 
W. Barstow, director of Japanese Student 
Relocation. 
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That comes as a breath of fresh air. 
Aside from a few “600-per-centers” who 
want to kill every Japanese in the U. S. 
within the next week or so, no man could 
feel anything but pride at such an an- 
nouncement. The very worst thing we 
could do now with American-born Japa- 
nese students would be to treat them like 
convicts; once having proved their loy- 
alty, the very best thing we could do 
would be to show them that in this 
Christian nation, we at least make a 
decent attempt to follow the Christian 
way and to do unto others as we would 
want those others to do unto us—even 
when there is a Japanese ancestry in- 
volved. 

We hazard a guess that these students 
are loyal, by and large. We believe that 
once on the campus, they would be wel- 
comed by the college students of America 
in a typically American way. 


COOPERATION: Mr. Charles P. Taft 
is urging all the churches to coordinate 
the supervision and distribution of relief 
funds sent to foreign countries. Mr. Taft 
told a group of prominent American 
churchmen the other day that this was 
“perfectly possible.” 

It may be; as plain editors, we just 
wouldn’t know about that. But on 
first thought, it seems a pretty large 
order. Mr. Taft speaks only of moneys 
sent for humanitarian purposes, and not 
for “church order and faith,” but even 
then it leaves millions involved. We do 
not know how the churchmen reacted to 
the Taft suggestion; we imagine they 
favored it, with conditions. . 

We may come to this some day, but 
it will take time. Perhaps we should 
come to it. We have a lot to learn from 
missions and Christians abroad, in 
this respect; one lesson is that the mis- 
sionaries are years ahead of the folks at 
home in establishing cooperative enter- 
prises between sects and denominations, 
and in wiping out many of the foolish 
little lines of separation which we still 
guard at home. Union theological semi- 
naries, complete and friendly agreement 
on the areas in which the different 
churches are to work, avoidance of du- 
plication of effort and the consequent 
annual saving of thousands of dollars— 
all this is “old stuff” to the church 
abroad. 

It may be time for us at home to 
start thinking about concerted giving 
and distribution of missionary funds, 
after the war, even if it is impossible for 


the duration. It would be a great step 
ahead. 


BLUE BOOKS: Haldeman-Julius is to 
discontinue all it’s anti-Catholic and edi- 
torial material. Mr. Haldeman-Julius 
was urged to do this by Dr. Everett R. 
Clinchy, president of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, who felt 
that these Blue Books roused “intoler- 
ance, hate, suspicion, disunity .. .” The 
publisher agreed to stop publishing his 
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anti-Catholic literature immediately. 

We’re getting there! This is the Amer- 
ican way. If there is anything wrong in 
any church, it should be corrected; it 
will not be corrected by inflammatory 
literature. 

Only one question now remains in our 
minds: aren’t there still a number of 
anti-religious Blue Books on the Halde- 
man-Julius list? - 

MISSIONARIES: When the S. S. Grips- 
holm docked, with its 500 repatriated 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries, 
quite a hue and cry was raised about the 
“pacifist meetings” held on board. Twen- 
ty-two of the missionaries were held at 
Ellis Island for questioning; only three 
were actually under suspicion for pacifist 
leanings. It turned out to be just 
another shipboard rumor. 

According to the missionaries, their 
treatment at the hands of the Japanese 
differed. In the North and in certain 
portions of the South, some missioners 
were treated “very badly;” in other sec- 
tions they fared very well indeed, thanks 
to the help offered by Japanese Chris- 
tians. Those who were placed in jail got 
the worst treatment; those interned in 
their own homes were treated better. 
Most of them agreed that they had not 
been “too severely treated;” some few 
were found who were bitter over harsh 
treatment. 

Asked about Toyohiko Kagawa, the 
consensus of opinion was that the famous 
Japanese Christian was being permitted 
to move about “under great restraint and 
with the utmost of caution.” So-he evi- 
dently is alive, and not in jail. 


FRENCH: “We cannot stifle the voice 
of our conscience. In the name of hu- 
manity and the principles of Christian- 
ity, we make our protest on behalf of the 
rights of mankind.” 

This “quote” is taken from an open 
letter written by the cardinals and 
archbishops in occupied France to Mar- 
shal Petain—in behalf not of persecuted 
Roman Catholics, but of persecuted 
Jews! The Bishop of Montauban speaks 
of “painful and sometimes horrible 
scenes, for which France is not respon- 
GE sins 

No, France is not responsible for this. 
France never persecuted the Jew until 
the Nazi took over; it is not in the 
French heart to do this fearful thing. 
It is a part of the New Order—a part of 
the German revolt against the whole 
progress and trend of Western civiliza- 
tion. That revolt has been going on ever 
since Charlemagne, and it must be torn 
out of the world, root and branch, be- 
fore there can be any peace or freedom 
in the world. 


HERE AND THERE: Services in famed 
St. Paul’s, London, recently launched a 
British Council of Churches . . . Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School now houses 
seventy student flyers training under the 


Navy and the Civil Aeronautics Author?- 
ty . . . World Mission Convocation, 
slated for Cleveland Dec. 6-10, has been 
postponed indefinitely . Wisconsin 
Methodist Conference refuses to adopt 
resolution approving the listing of C. O.’s 
on church honor rolls . . . and the Meth- 
odists of America will try to raise two 
million dollars for war work ... and 
that’s all for this month. 


TEMPERANCE 


DURATION: It’s happened. Manufac- 
ture of whisky, gin and other beverage 
spirits will cease in the United States on 
November first—for the duration. Every 
last one of the nation’s 128 distilleries 
will be converted to production of war 
alcohol. 

But if you think this means war-time 
abstinence, mark ye this in your note- 
book: supplies on hand at U. S. ware- 
houses aggregate 550 million gallons. At 
the present rate of consumption, this 
should last our drinking population four 
or five years. 

The government will need 476,000,000 
gallons of war alcohol next year, more 
than half of which will be taken for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, or 
butadiene. The rest of the alcohol will 
be needed for smokeless powder, various 
other products of military warfare and 
for essential civilian uses. 

Note that essential. Question: when 
was beverage alcohol ever essential in 
either military or civilan life? Why not 
keep the breweries and distilleries closed? 


WASHINGTON: Back in September, 
we said in this column that we’d like 
some clear statistics on drinking in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which city, we feared, 
might be becoming the most drunken 
city in the world. We got them, straight 
from the shoulder, straight from Miss 
Laura Lindley, Research Secretary of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America 
headquarters in Washington. She tells 
us: 

“Washington residents spent, in 1941, 
twenty per cent as much for alcoholic 
beverages, daily, per capita, as is now 
being spent, daily, per capita, by the 
nation to win the war. 

“The District of Columbia has the 
largest per capita consumption of spirits 
of any section of the United States in 
1941—4.367 gallons—and is the seventh 
highest in the total of alcoholic bever- 
ages consumed. A comparison with na- 
tional ccnsumption figures follows: 


Dist. of U.S. as 
Columbia a whole 
Spirits, per cap.......0 4.367 gal. 1.07 gal. 
Wine, per Cap.......scsseee 77 678 
Beer, per Capa... 16.55 13.50 
RONG ceded 21.687 gal. 14.178 gal. 


There really doesn’t seem to be any 
answer to that argument! 
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WHAT MEN WANT MOST 
Tite bread of life is hard to “sell” when bread for 


life is missing. Starving men must be fed in their 

bodies before their souls can be filled. But the 
abundant life is significantly more than physical ex- 
istence. This profound fact is fully revealed when 
physical life is in jeopardy. It is said that there were 
no atheists in the foxholes of Bataan, and few there 
will be found among all the millions who are now 
engaged in armed conflict. Again the conclusion of 
“Bey” Gillespie, gallant Scottish lad who died in 
Flanders at the beginning of World War No. 1, is all 
but universal, “God must be”! Without Him there is 
no answer to the soul’s question, no hope for the 
solution of man’s eternal problem and no saviour 
for a dying world. 

Before the armistice of 1918 practically every serv- 
ice man carried a copy of the Scriptures—generally 
over his heart. Granted that with many this was a 
gesture of wishful thinking or a salute to fear or 
even a superstition, nevertheless, the fact. was sig- 
nificant. In it was a challenge of opportunity to the 
chaplain and a clear call to the church. After the 
armistice Bibles were a drug on the market. This 
fact suggests several texts! Certainly there are 
“times and seasons” and certainly “the night cometh 
when no man can work.” If Christianity at home 
would have our returning armies return to the 
church she must go with them to the wars, she must 
companion and comfort them; to them her ministry 
must be a constant blessing. O, Christians, be sure 
of this, those whom we forget or neglect will them- 
selves neglect and forget when the trumpets call 
home. 

The realism of the situation is emphasized by a 
recent trade magazine’s poll of the Army and Navy. 
Through the U. S. O. headquarters in New York 
City “The Department Store Economist” conducted 
a Christmas gift questionnaire. The returns came 
from more than a thousand service men. Had the 
tabulation been made on Bataan instead of on Man- 
hattan, the percentage now quoted inevitably would 
have been larger. Each man responding indicated 
his choices of Christmas gifts as “swell”, “fair”, or 
“junk”. Wrist watches, small radios, wallets, ciga- 
rettes, etc., generally were rated highest. Between 
seventy and eighty per cent wrote “swell” after such 
as these. But the desire for Bibles, Testaments and 
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other religious articles is described in the Economist 
editorial as “impressive”. More than one-half the 
service men voted the Scriptures a “swell” present. 
The poll on all religious articles was above two hun- 
dred per cent, which means that many men voted for 
two, three and even more of these. The editorial 
then concludes, “It behooves us all to be genuinely 
grateful for this picture. Our boys have, yes, guts! 
—and guts interpreted by something higher than hu- 
man organs: spiritual guts—a leaning on the one and 
only force that we smart civilians will acknowledge 
in the seclusion of our one-with-self privacy—but 
manifest the fear of a scared-to-be-known-as-sissy 
acknowledgement outwardly, until we face the ulti- 
mate need of proving that there is a power more 
potent than material armament.” 

Yes, it does behoove us to be grateful and also to 
see that these boys get their Christmas presents! 
We are grateful to the Gideons, the Pocket Testa- 
ment League, the American Bible Society, the de- 
nominational publishing houses and many other 
agencies for a distribution of Bibles and Scriptures 
far more extensive than any distribution of former 
times. Also the government, itself, gives a Bible 
to every man otherwise unsupplied. 

Christian Herald has had a part in distributing 
thousands of copies of the remarkable “Guide for 
Christian Living”, which answers the question, 
“How shall I read the Bible?” Chaplains are ask- 
ing for and receiving these guides in quantities of 
fifty, one hundred, five hundred, one thousand and 
even more. The guides are given free of all cost 
to service men. Recently three hundred were for- 
worded to a Presbyterian chaplain in New Cale- 
donia, and the senior chaplain at Newport, Rhode 
Island, needs twelve hundred every five weeks. One 
dollar supplies four men and a thousand dollars 
supplies more than four thousand soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. A thousand dollar gift prints an en- 
tire edition with the donor’s name or memorial. 

These little vest pocket books handsomely bound, 
half the thickness of a New Testament, contain the 
life-giving scriptures, the “firsts” in Bible reading, 
prayers for every occasion, a significant article on 
prayer, many of the great hymns, the Apostles’ 
Creed, etc., etc. One chaplain has said of it “The 
Army should have had it fifty years ago.” 

Presently it will be Christmas in a rocking world, 
Christmas on all the flaming fronts, Christmas in 
camps, at home and Christmas overseas. With all 
the gifts our love shall prompt, let us send these 
perfect gifts that feed the hungry heart, that feast 
the famished soul, that make those who are dearer 
to us than very life strong to live and, if it must 
be, ready to die. 

Here at least what men want most is what they 
most need. 
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N LAST March 16th and 
17th, an army man with four 
stars on his shoulders loaded his 
pretty wife, his four-year-old son and 
Chinese nurse into a plane, hopped in be- 
side the pilot, and soared away on one 
of the most breath-taking escapes in all 
human history. It was General Douglas 
MacArthur and family, leaving beseiged 
Bataan on the Philippine Islands, where 
he had for three and a half months made 
a heroic defense; he headed for Australia 
to continue his fight. 

When the news broke in the town of 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, nobody was 
surprised. Everybody smiled and said, 
“That’s just like Jean!” 

Jean is Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, and 
Murfreesboro is Mrs. MacArthur’s home 
town. Folks there will tell you earnestly 
that “Miss Jean” was probably responsi- 
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Mrs. MacArthur, with 


little Arthur 


in her arms, in their 


penthouse apartment atop the Hotel Manila, Taken in 1938 


ble for the whole maneuver! She’s that 
loyal and brave, and she has a mind of 
her own, they say. She might have gone 
to safety long before, but she stayed by 
her husband. When she saw it was time 
for him to go to Australia, she said the 
word, and they went! 
Mrs. MacArthur still 
membership in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Murfreesboro. After the Jap- 
anese attack, the pastor, Dr. James Wil- 
liams, called for special prayers for the 
safety of the MacArthurs. There are 
many Murfreesboro residents who will 
tell you that those prayers were answered. 


maintains her 


Spend a week or so around this pleas- 
ant county-seat in middle Tennessee. 
talking to her relatives, schoolmates, 
chums of her “growing days,” friends who 
have written to her and to whom she has 
written regularly since she began her 
world-wide traveling, and you'll find they 
all love Jean, wholeheartedly 
uinely. 

Uncle Cricket Seward, the colored man 
who served the Faircloths as coachman, 
handyman and garden philosopher when 
Jean was a girl, expressed the sentiments 
of all Jean’s friends, 
these words: 


and gen- 


white or colored, in 





a 


Student at Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1917, when she was seventeen years old 


“When dat gin’ral marry Miss Jean, 
we-all know he sho’ was one lucky man.” 
White-haired and toothless, Cricket now 
enjoys the hospitality of the Rutherford 
County Farm. Every year around Christ- 
mas time, for so long he can’t remem- 
ber, Miss Jean has sent him a letter with 
some “Christmas money.” She'd never 
forget an old servant. He is especially 
proud of the letter that reached him 
sometime last January, for it was one of 
the last Mrs. MacArthur wrote before 
the big blow-up in the Pacific. It came 
safely through just ahead of the storm, 
and it reads: 


Dear Cricket: 

Another year has rolled by and again 
I am sending you some money which I 
hope you will enjoy. Buy something 
that you need. 

We are very well. My little boy is 
growing so fast—he will soon be four 
years old, which is hard for me to realize. 

I hope you are all right and well. In 
every way I send my good wishes to 
you, Cricket. 

Most sincerely, Miss Jean. 


In all the descriptions I heard of Jean 
Faircloth the word friendly was used the 


most. You gather that even on clear 
days the Tennessee sun didn’t really start 
shining until Miss Jean came down the 
street, speaking to everybody, old and 
young, rich and poor. 

Jean Faircloth MacArthur is the de- 
scendant of a long line of distinguished 
and patriotic men and women. Her story 
goes back to the early days of the Vir- 
ginia colony, to Isaac Walton, a young 
English settler. His son was George 
Walton, born in 1740, who set up his 
plantation in Georgia, where he became 
a fiery leader in the cause of American 
liberty and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He led a regiment as col- 
onel of militia until captured by the Brit- 
ish. A daughter of Isaac was Mary Wal- 
ton, and she married Edward Drom- 
goole, an Irishman who had come to Vir- 
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Jean sent this to her brother Cam- 
eron in Nashville, from Manila, 1940 


Jean at home after a trip around the world, 
1927. She is holding a Chinese parasot 


“Cricket Seward, the old family coachman, 
handy-man, colored philosopher and friend 


Jean’s mother—“‘Miss Sallie’’—Sallie 
Beard Faircloth. Taken about 1920 


The late Captain Richard Beard, Confederate 
Army. “Miss Sallie’s’ father, Jean’s grandfather 


Arthur MacArthur, one-and-one-half years old 
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The Faircloth home in Murfreesboro, Tenn. Since 
Mrs. Faircloth-Smith’s death, an apartment house 





Young Arthur MacArthur with his “Cav- 
alry Mount” in their home in Manila 


gina in 1770. He was an itinerant 
Methodist preacher and attended the 
famous Christmas Conference in Balti- 
more in 1784 which established the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 

Grandson of Edward and Mary Drom- 
goole was John Easter Dromgoole, who 
loaded his household plunder and brought 
his family and slaves across the Cumber- 
land Mountains into Tennessee in 183 
He settled in Murfreesboro, became may- 
or of the town and served for thirty 
years. He was a close friend and political 
lieutenant of that impetuous Tennessean 
in the White House, Andy Jackson, 
whose farm lay a few miles north of 
Nashville. Dromgoole was the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman in the convention that 
drafted a new constitution for Tennessee. 
From 1830 until the Civil War days, the 
history of Murfreesboro—with much of 
the history of the Volunteer State—was 
literally the biography. of John Easter 
Dromgoole. 
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And that was Jean Faircloth’s great- 
grandfather. His daughter, Maria, mar- 
ried Richard, a dashing Confederate 
captain from Lebanon, Tennessee, at the 
close of the war. Among their eight chil- 
dren was Sallie, Jean’s mother. 

E. C. Faircloth was northern born and 
came to Nashville in the early Nineties 
to set up in the bakery business. He was 
a tall, handsome man, dynamic and well 
informed, with a keen mind for business. 
He married Sallie Beard and took her 
to Nashville to live. Their three chil- 
dren, Cameron, Richard and Jean Marie, 
were born in four years’ time. 
birthday was December 28, 1898. 

Her mother’s second marriage was to 
Frederick A. Smith, who managed an 
insurance business. Their two children 
were Harvard and Angeline. 

Eminent soldiers, ministers, judges, 
business men and public leaders sprinkle 
the pages of Jean’s maternal family rec- 
ord like daisies in the pastures around 


Jean’s 





Murfreesboro in the spring. Her great- 
grandfather Richard Beard Sr. was presi- 
dent of Cumberland University at Leb- 
anon. One of his sons, W. E. Beard, 
became chief justice of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. Jean’s great-aunt, Will 
Allen Dromgoole, was an author and poet 
of note. Miss Sallie’s brother, William 
E. Beard, has recently retired after a 
long and honored career as associate edi- 
tor of the “Nashville Banner.” Jean's 
cousin, Lucy Gray Kendall, is editor of 
“The Upper Room,” Methodist publica- 
tion in Nashville. 

When you get into the list of soldiers, 
you find them upholding family tradi- 
tion in all the wars from the Revolution 
down to the present. Editor Beard served 
in the 4th Tennessee Volunteers in the 
Spanish-American War, and one of his 
comrades in that regiment was Cordell 
Hull, now the nation’s Secretary of State. 
Jean’s brother Cameron, now proprietor 
of the business his father established, 
served in the First World War. And 
now her younger half-brother, Harvard 
Smith, is an officer in the 19Ist Field 
Artillery, wherever that outfit may be 
serving in the far-flung battleline of the 
United Nations. 

“Grandfather loved to tell stories of 
his war days, and how he fought the 
Yankees off their feet,” says Brothe 
Cameron. “Jean learned those campaign 
yarns by heart.” 

His regiment of Tennessee volunteers 
fought under Confederate General Brag 


in the battle of Stone’s River near Mur 
freesboro, and opposing them were Rose- 
crans’ Union troops which included the 
24th Wisconsin Infantry, of which Lieu 
tenant Arthur MacArthur was adjutant. 
Lieutenant MacArthur walked the streets 
of Murfreesboro many times before his 
corps moved down into Georgia. In 
many subsequent battles his regiment 
opposed Bragg’s men again, with Rich- 
ard Beard gallantly leading his company 
of Tennessee riflemen. MacArthur stayed 
in the army after the war, to win high 
honors in Cuba and the Philippines. His 
son is Douglas MacArthur. 

Captain Beard came back to practice 
law in Murfreesboro. He proudly called 
his granddaughter, Jean, “the Little Col 
onel.” She grew up taking prizes as the 
prettiest child, acting as flower girl in 
weddings, attending numerous patriotic 
meetings where her mother presided or 
spoke. “She was born to be a general's 
wife,” her friends say. 

Jean was taught pieces to speak in pub- 
lic almost as soon as she could talk. The 
home had lovely furniture, cases full of 
books and fine old silver. And of course 
huge pictures of family heroes on the 
walls, which Grandfather Beard would 
point out proudly to his Little Colonel 
Jean attended public school for a few 
years, then a private academy which bore 
the name of Soule College and which 
came to an end, as did so many schools of 
its kind, some two decades ago. She took 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Rev. George Schuster, Pastor of the Biscayne 
Boulevard Lutheran Church, Miami, Florida 


eo re) WAS fleeing from the radio war 
2 iY 
y news. I had faced up to broad- 


cast after broadcast, but there 
is a limit to human endurance, and I had 
reached it. 

As I sped along in the cool of a Florida 
twilight, the Miami sky was a red glory 
of sunset. But to me it was just an- 
other day, another sun going down on a 
blood-stained battle field. I 
beauty in the world any more. 
was a war on. 

Suddenly, it was as if someone called 
my name. I came to a quick, amazed 
halt. I had just moved to this section 
of Miami where I knew no one. What 
friend had found me in my need? Whose 
voice could possibly reach me across this 
roar of traffic that rushed along Bis- 
cayne Boulevard? 

I turned searching eyes in the direc- 
tion of the voice. But all I saw was a 
still, small church, the world on wheels 
whizzing heedlessly by its friendly open 
door. 

A staunchly sweet sanctuary, no big- 
ger than a Crusader’s chapel. It looked 
so sure, serene and steadfast of soul. 
All the things 7 used to be before a 
world again at war—bombing, blasting, 
butchering—had slashed my old-time 
spiritual moorings and cast my _ soul 
adrift. 

For all its Gothic architecture, the lit- 
tle white church reminded me of a trim, 
small boat, at anchor now in a calm har- 
bor of green turf. It brought to my mind 
winged words of a poet’s undaunted soul: 
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saw no 
There 


Interior of Biscayne Boulevard Lutheran Church. Mrs. Schuster, 
the pastor's wife, who stands by the lectern, directs the choirs 


FOR THINE IS THE KINGDOM 


by 
Reatrice Plumb 


“A little white sail 
Against the sky— 

As white as the hope 
That will never die—” 


And I was so utterly hopeless! 

I should have walked on. People were 
staring at me. Still I stood there, gazing 
with unhappy eyes at this friendly little 
House of God by the side of the road. 
Sure, serene and steadfast of soul—speak- 
ing of hope! 

But I shook my head in reply to the 
invitation of that hospitable door, marked 
so plainly, “Open For Prayer and Medi- 
tation.” 

It would do no good. It wouldn’t work 
any more—for me. It was as if the tall, 
white candles in my innermost Holy of 
Holies had been snuffed out, and God 
had left me in the dark—alone. It was 
a new and terrible loneliness, dating back 
to Munich. It was the deep cause of 
my breakdown, this slow convalescence, 
why I was living in idleness instead of 
working at my desk. 

“Lost your way, Miss?” asked a kindly 
Miamian. Confused, I stepped off the 
sidewalk and under the sheltering shade 
of a palm. Yes, I had lost the Way. 

Painfully I thought it through, my eyes 
on the open door of the little white 


church across the Boulevard. 

I had prayed for the wrong thing. I 
had prayed for peace—simply peace— 
not God’s peace. A Chamberlain peace, 
a Hitler peace, a Munich peace, any sort 
of peace, but peace in our time, Lord! 
World peace had been my shining Great 
Cause for twenty years. Without it, 
how could we hope to build the King- 
dom? 

At the close of the last war I had 
pledged one-tenth of my income and one- 
tenth of all I wrote to promote peace on 
earth, world brotherhood, fellowship, 
unity. 

In the ensuing years I had written ar- 
ticle after article on my chosen theme, 
loving each one into print. Propaganda? 
No, principle! Something I believed in, 
in every fiber of my being; something big 
enough to crusade for; something that 
surely had God’s blessing; for had He 
not sent the Hope with the Saviour, so 
that Angels rainbowed it in the sky, 
“Peace on earth—”? 

T had tuned that harmony through any 
medium that came to my hand—The 
Brotherhood of Bells, Peace Pact Gard- 
ens, The Brotherhood of Books, Acres 
of Friends, Peace Tower—working and 
writing, speaking and praying for World 
Peace. 

Year after year, harping on the same, 
sweet string! Right up to those soul- 
shaking days in September 1938, when 
a host of aroused Christians the world 
over had stormed the gates of Heaven 
with their impassioned pleas for peace. 
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Then had come Munich. Morality 
murdered—but peace! I went down on 
my knees to thank God that war had 
been averted. But my prayers never left 
the ground. They had lost their wings. 
Only their echoes mocked me as from 
some vast void. It was as if God had 
turned His back on me. 

And in the pitiless, revealing light that 
followed Munich, I had seen that there 
are worse things than war; that there 
is a terrible sort of peace that kills the 
soul—a peace that is shameful, spineless, 
suicidal; a betrayal of the God that is 
in us. 

Hard truths like great rocks had 
crashed into my mind, wrecking the 
thought-trends of years. Unless Chris- 
tianity were another name for weakness, 
we had to battle those who would destroy 





the ten preceding it. For Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland, China, and one stricken 
land after another? Wasn’t I praying 
now, day and night, as bombs crashed 
down on my own native land, imperiling 
my silver-haired father, my burdened sis- 
ter, my old home, relatives, friends? How 
many times had I cried out in the dead 
of night, “O God, don’t let England be 
defeated or destroyed. Hold her, please, 
in the hollow of Thy hand!” Prayer! I 
thought bitterly, God had stopped lis- 
tening. 

It was time to go home. I smiled 
“Good-bye” to the little church. “Hope!” 
it whispered to me, as an airplane zoomed 
over its roof. 

That whisper tugged at my heart as if 
a Guardian Angel pulled at my hand. 
“Come—” Suddenly I found myself 
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the Kingdom. Soldiers of the Cross must 
be ready to die—even in uniform!—for 
their faith. We had to enlist the Spirit. 
To do otherwise would be to desert our 
Lord. We had to fight for peace! 

Somewhere along those — shattering 
weeks of soul-shock, I laid away my busy 
pen, dedicated to world peace, in its lit- 
tle black coffin of a box. Beside it, like 
a funeral wreath, I had put my beloved 
Cause. There was nothing to write 
about any more. 

Foolishly I seemed to want the little 
white church, so serenely at anchor across 
the Boulevard, to know all this. Its open 
door still invited me to come inside .. . 
and meditate ... and pray. In my heart 
I thanked it—but what was the use? 
Hadn’t I done both? All these months 
of black despair I had sought frantically 
for God in the old familiar places—in my 
Bible, in meditation, in prayer. 

But all the marked verses in my Bible 
extolled peace. All my meditations still 
broke on the same sad conviction—that 
every war is a civil war, brother against 
brother. 

Prayer? I had done more agonized 
praying in the past year than I had in 
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dodging between the honking ears, cross- 
ing the Boulevard, and then slowly 
mounting the steps to that open door. 

I tiptoed over the threshold into an 
exquisitely simple interior, filled with the 
beauty of holiness. Outside, newsboys 
were yelling, “Nazis hammer at Eng- 
land’s defenses!” But peace was in this 
tranquil House of God, the still dews of 
His quietness, His healing and His balm. 

It was like passing from earth to 
heaven—like coming through the tem- 
pest, through the earthquake, wind and 
fire, to hear at last the still, small voice 
of the Eternal. “Peace, be still! ... Be 
still, and know that I am God.” 

I found a place to kneel. Rays from 
the dying day touched the stained glass 
window beside me, so that wisps of re- 
flected rainbows flitted across my folded 
hands. The window, I read, was a me- 
morial to somebody’s mother, named 
Davis. 

That was the maiden name of my own 
little Welsh mother, now in Heaven. Like 
a swift flood there swept through me the 
eternal lift of her love. Was she here, 
praying beside me, the way she used to 
do in my little-girl days when I was ill 





or sad or naughty? I closed my fingers 
over the elusive, caressing wisp of rain- 
bow light, sensing as I was to sense again 
and again in this little shrine of many 
memorials, the closeness of those who 
have crossed the narrow river of death 
to a heavenly shore. 

I shall never forget that first hour of 
prayer and meditation. In the ethereal 
glow of the twilight, the windows shone 
like celestial blue jewels. The silent in- 
terior glowed with a luminous spiritual 
quality, a timelessness, like the everlast- 
ing stars. “I believe in the com- 
munion of saints,” whispered my soul, 
as I tiptoed to the altar. 

Over it was a wall painting, as heaven- 
ly blue as the windows, picturing the 
victorious, ascending Christ, between 
two kneeling angels; beyond Him, the 
glory of Heaven, below Him, His group 
of desolate disciples, hearing as I heard 
now in my own stilled soul, “Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

His pictured Presence was in every 
jeweled window—a happy Jesus blessing 
little children; an anguished Saviour, on 
His knees, going through His Gethsem- 
ane alone, like the rest of us; the Man 
of Sorrows, crucified against the setting 
sun of another evil day when Might 
nailed Right to a cross. 

It was dusk when I left the little 
House of God. I looked back from the 
open door. In the silent shadows there 
brooded something eternal, something 
divinely human, tender and true—some- 
thing that touched and healed. “Surely 
the Lord is in this place!” I said. 

The next Sunday, I returned to the 
church. It was no longer empty. Peo- 
ple were crowding through that open 
door. I walked around the block twice, 
afraid to enter for fear I should shatter 
a beautiful memory. The congregation, 
I told myself, could never match the 
church. Nor could the minister. I was 
sure to be disillusioned. 

I walked by that open door again, tell- 
ing myself that I didn’t belong in a 
Lutheran church. I was an Episcopalian, 
English-born, educated in Church of 
England schools. Perhaps in the little 
church filled with its own, I should feel 
an outsider, a stranger. 

But my feet halted in spite of myself 
before that open door. A man came for- 
ward to meet me. He extended a warm, 
welcoming hand, gave me a wide, wel- 
coming smile. 

I had been used to a pew with my 
name on it. “Does it matter where I 
sit?” T asked nervously. 

He gave me a swift, surprised look, 
then said, with an odd little air of dig- 
nity, “This is God’s House. You are 
welcome to sit where you like in it.” 

Yowre welcome! No two words could 
have better described the attitude of the 
congregation, or of the friendly pastor 
who later urged from the chancel, “If you 
are a visitor in Miami, make this your 
church home.” Here was a heavenly hos- 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































pitality which saw every stranger as 
God’s guest. 

I crossed to the seat by the Davis 
window. It already seemed my own. I 
looked around. It was still summer. No 
stylish season-tourists were there with 
their air of ease and affluence. Just a 
scattering of holy and humble men of 
heart, their wives and neighbors. Some 
were of the old German type—the kindly, 
charming, God-fearing Germans we all 
knew and loved in the days when the 
spirit of Germany was building, not 
blitzing—healing, not hurting—develop- 
ing culture, not destroying it. Others re- 
minded me of the full-time Christians 
you find in any church, the Marys and 
Marthas, the Peters and Johns. 

These were the Faithful Few, I later 
learned, who not two 
years ago, had rallied 
around their new pas- 
tor, who, on finding 
them worshiping in a 
made-over _roller-skat- 
ing rink they called 
The Glory Barn, had 
dared to dream of a 
new church for them, 
one to be built on beau- 
tiful Biscayne Boule- 
vard. His faith had in- 
spired them, their de- 
voted loyalty had in- 
spired him. “God built 
it!” they tell you, 
“Praise His holy name!” 

But now I knew 
nothing except that 
this Lutheran 
Church, and I had to 
follow a service not in 
my Book of Common 
Prayer. Yet it was all 
strangely familiar. A 
surpliced choir — they 
had two — walked in 
stately processional, singing “Holy, Holy, 
Holy.” They sang my favorite hymns, 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” and 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” The choir ren- 
dered a fine anthem under the expert di- 
rection of the pastor’s wife, who had 
studied music under well-known masters. 

Then came the sermon. I have heard 
the great preachers of three countries, in 
historic church and cathedral. I was 
prepared not to expect too much of this 
young minister. He had a good voice, 
splendid diction, and a winning way— 
but what was that if he had nothing 
vital to say? 

But he had! He tossed back his black 
hair like a crusader’s plume, from a face 
of white, passionate earnestness, and 
affirmed with Luther, “This is most cer- 
tainly true!” He laid his hand on the 
Bible as if it were his compass that could 
guide him through any storm, past any 
dangerous shoal. 

He preached on faith—and as I lis- 
tened I knew that wherever he preached, 
cathedral or street corner, there would 
be miracles. For he had fire—Pentecos- 
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tal fire that swept through him to his 
congregation like a flame. The power of 
the Lord was in him. 

I had stopped going to church since 
God had turned His back on me. But 
now, as the vested choir came slowly 
down the aisle in the recessional, I re- 
solved to come regularly to hear this 
minister, who, like his church, was so 
steadfastly sure. Perhaps he could help 
me find my spiritual moorings again, my 
anchor. 

But I would not become involved. I 
would not join anything, do any church 
work. Ail that was a thing of the past. 

The following Sunday a sprightly little 
woman walked all the way home with 
me, in a praiseworthy effort to interest 
me in teaching a Sunday School class. 


Thanksgiving 


| humbly kneel and give Thee thanks, O Lord, 


For strength to till my little rocky field; 


For all the blessings that Thy love has poured 


Upon me in the harvest’s mystic yield; 


For calm and storm; for sun and snow and rain; 


For dawning’s clarion; for weary dusk; 


For hope that ever leans to solace pain; 
For dewy gardens sweet with myrrh and musk; 
But most of all for faith that steels my soul 
Against each mocking doubt, that lifts and leers 


Across the dark, and makes me see my goal 
Beyond the anguish of these fleeting years, 
A shining glory in whose splendor gleams 
Fulfillment, Lord, of all my cherished dreams. 


—E&dgar Daniel Kramer 


“Our church is very new,” she ex- 
plained. “There’s a lot to do. We dedi- 
cated it only seven months ago. The 
Reverend Mr. Schuster is a fast worker. 
Two months from the Sunday he preached 
his first sermon as resident pastor, we 
broke ground for the new church.” 

“Splendid!” I murmured. 

“We held the ground-breaking service 
in the worst deluge of rain you ever saw. 
But our people just sat it out. They’re 
no fair-weather Christians. Finally the 
downpour slackened for ten minutes— 
time enough to spade up a bit of holy 
ground, and ask the good Lord to help 
us spread His Kingdom from where we 
dug. There’s a lot of spade work in 
spreading the Gospel, Miss—what did 
you say your name was? You have to 
work as well as worship.” 

“T said nothing; just listened. 

“The ground-breaking was in Novem- 
ber. Believe it or not, two months later 
we actually dedicated the new church! 
We worked until midnight to get the 
scaffolding down in time. We’d haul in 
onlookers, perfect strangers, to lend a 


hand . . . Well, good-bye, see you in 
church next Sunday.” 

But I wasn’t there. I began staying 
home again. For those were the weeks 
when London was burning; when six 
thousand people were killed or wounded 
in six consecutive nightly raids on the 
city of my birth. Buckingham Palace 
was ringed around with bombs; so was 
my father’s humble home. 

Then came news of my own war dead 
—the first. And I saw no magic in moon- 
light any more—only murder! So 
much of what was heart of my heart. 
soul of my soul, now lay broken and 
buried in the ground, or sunk deep in 
the cruel sea. My nights were tortured 
by dreams of my Aunt Beatrice, dug 
out of the rubble of her home, crying 
again and again in her 
delirium: “To stand 

. and having done 
all, to stand!” 

The devils of doubt 
were screaming in my 
ears again, “Where is 
now thy God?” 

It was during one of 
these suffering week- 
day evenings that I 
took the old walk, from 
force of habit. Lights 
‘ame from the win- 
dows of the little 
church, the music of 
their choir practice. 
They were singing Lu- 
ther’s hymn, “A mighty 
fortress is our God.” 
As I passed by, a man 
of massive build stood 
squarely in the open 
doorway. His voice 
came to me with ring- 
ing, deep-souled con- 
viction, “God’s King- 
dom is forever!” 

Next Sunday found me back in my 
pew beside the Davis window. That was 
the day I prayed for Niemoller as well as 
my Aunt Beatrice; and remembered Bee- 
thoven, not Bismarck; Luther, not Nie- 
tzsche; Goethe, not Goering. 

All that war-torn winter, I saw the lit- 
tle church packed to the doors, people 
crowded into every available inch. The 
Faithful Few who just a year ago had 
worried for fear they would never have 
enough worshipers to fill the new seats, 
now breathlessly hustled in more and 
more chairs to accommodate the ever- 
increasing flow of visitors. Coming once, 
they seemed always to come again. 

Nor were they all Lutherans. There 
were Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists. One Sunday a Congre- 
gationalist shared, my hymn book. 

“When I am in Miami, I always come 
here,” she confided to me from behind 
the hymn book. “Same Christ in all 
churches.” 

“Unity does not mean uniformity,” I 
whispered back. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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P TO the time I was in medical college I regarded 

myself as an unshakable, unconvertible atheist. 

I looked upon any form of religious belief as a childish 

superstition and an obstacle to all intellectual progress. My 

atheism was based on passionate conviction; and with the 

brash self-assurance of youth, I was not at all reluctant to 
express my rationalistic views to anyone willing to listen. 

Then one day something happened that changed the course 
of my life. 

In the operating theater of the medical college, our in- 
structor—David Grant, a noted anatomist—was dissecting a 
body and lecturing to the class. Suddenly he paused, turned 
to us and said: “Gentlemen, here in this human organism is a 
complete refutation of what is called atheism. No reasonable 
being can look upon the miraculous construction and arrange- 
ment of organs in this body without acknowledging that some 
Creative Power above and beyond human comprehension 
must have been responsible for them. 

“No one can deny that every creation must have a creator, 
and I am convinced that there must be some Power, First 
Cause, or whatever you wish to call God, because the mere 
mechanics of human procreation do not and cannot explain 
how a man’s body comes into existence. It seems to me that 
doctors, above all others, should be truly religious men, dealing 
constantly as they do with this inexplicable miracle. When I 
say that doctors should be religious I mean they should be 
humble, prayerful men who recognize that a Supreme Power 
operates in human affairs. 

“If you were to delve deep enough into the human soul,” 
Dr. Grant continued, “I don’t think you'd find a being on 
earth who does not possess some kind of spiritual yearning, 
some unformulated inner sense that there is a Power beyond 
any human power, to which he instinctively inclines in time 
of need. At times each of us seems to reach a dead end in the 
solution of his problems; it is then that we begin to look out- 
side ourselves for help. Lincoln once said, ‘I have been driven 
many times to my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nobody else to go to.’ Yes, there is a tonic in 
prayer, and I'd be willing to wager with any of vou that if 
you were to read the Sermon on the Mount every day for 
fifteen days you'd find something of a definitely beneficial 
character entering your life. And now, gentlemen, if you 
please, let us get on with our work.” 

That night I could not sleep. Dr. Grant’s words kept com- 
ing back to me. The more I struggled to refute what he had 
said, the more difficult it became. The glib phrases I had used 
too often in support of sceptical rationalism no longer seemed 
valid. “A creation must have a creator,” kept echoing in my 
mind. By the time the sun had risen my previous unshakable 
convictions had tottered. 

It is now thirty-four years since I decided to take Dr. 
Grant’s advice about reading the Sermon on the Mount. 
Today I am certain that the teachings of Christ provide not 
only the noblest guide to human conduct ever expressed, but 
that they are also the most practical. 

There are many professing Christians who say that it is 
impossible to apply Chirist’s teachings in our complicated 
modern civilization; that it is absurd to believe that a phi- 
losophy of life which was especially suited to the simple needs 
of the First Century can be adapted to the complex require- 
ments of the Twentieth. But those who argue this forget that 
the fundamental problems arising from human interrelations 
are precisely the same now as they were when Jesus walked 
the earth. External conditions may change with the cen- 
turies, but principles do not. 

Almost everything under the sun has been tried as a solu- 
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tion for the world’s ills except the practical application of the 
teachings of Christ. It seems to me that present world condi- 
tions—the bitter clash of political ideologies, racial hatred, the 
unspeakable horrors of war and the threat to our entire civili- 
zation—force us to admit that there is no solution for the 
world’s ills except the practical application of the simple truths 
that were taught to poor fishermen and Jewish peasants by One 
who, 1900 years ago, was crucified. 

Throughout history, periods of calamity or of materialism 
have invariably led to a renewed interest in spiritual things. 
One generation advances mentally and morally. Then later, 
humanity slides back again until some future generation re- 
peats the pattern. But these advances and recessions do not 
leave mankind at the original point of departure; the advances, 
though slow, are steadily and cumulatively upward. 

Today, other ways of life have broken down so badly that it 
is fitting we should seek guidance from God. We need to pray 
for wisdom and understanding, for spiritual strength that will 
bring to our hearts a clearer realization of human brotherhood 
as exemplified in the life of Jesus. We need to pray to be 
lifted above the level of material things into communion with 
divine power. 

There is power in prayer. It brings courage and a greater 
capacity for solving our problems. Dr. Alexis Carrel says: “If 
you make a habit of sincere prayer your life will be profoundly 
altered. Prayer stamps with its indelible mark our actions and 
demeanor. A tranquillity of bearing, a facial and bodily repose, 
are observed in those inner lives are thus enriched. 
Within the depths of consciousness a flame kindles, and man 
sees himself. He discovers his selfishness, his silly pride, his 
fears, his greeds, his blunders. He develops a sense of moral 
obligation, intellectual humility. Thus begins a journey of the 
soul toward the realm of grace.” 

The efficacy of prayer is often disputed by cynical persons 
who say that Christianity wouldn’t work in modern life. Such 
persons remind me of those who would try to prove that a 
flower won't grow from a seed, by planting it in a dark cellar 
and never giving it water. There’s only one way to prove that 
Christ’s teachings are not practical and that is by not putting 
them into practice. 

We have tended to divorce religious and ethical evaluations 
from our “practical” affairs. We try to (Continued on page 56) 
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HAT this is a critical hour, no 

thoughtful person can deny. I know 
that the phrase “time of crisis” is almost 
hopelessly shopworn, and I got tired of 
it years ago. In a very true sense all 
times are times of crisis, and every day 
is momentous. It is reported that Adam 
said to Eve as they left the Garden, “We 
live in a time of transition, my dear!” 
But of this day and this hour nothing 
else can be said than that we are in the 
very midst of a crisis. There is a global 
war going on such as never before has 
been known in all the records of human 
history, and we are in it up to our necks. 
On the outcome of that war will depend 
the direction which mankind will take 
for hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
years. It is just as much a crisis as that 
of little Judah in 586 B.C., when the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar swept up to 
her walls. It is just as much of a crisis 
as that when the hordes of barbarians 
from the North of Europe bore down on 
the citadel of the Roman Empire and 
threw civilization into the darkness of 
the Middle Ages for nearly a thousand 
years. It is such a crisis as that of the 
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Eighth Century, when the rising tide 
of Mohammedanism, after decimating 
and paralyzing Christianity in the Near 
East, and completely destroying it for- 
ever in North Africa, passed over to 
Western Europe and threatened to de- 
stroy Christianity there. 

The Mohammedan tide was beaten 
back by Charles Martel on the field of 
battle. Had it not been so beaten back, 
there is no human probability that we 
would have the Christian Church that 
we have today. One of the silliest clichés 
that I have ever heard repeated is that 
war never settles anything. It is almost 
the complete opposite of the truth. War 
setties a great many things—for good or 
ill. This war will determine the future 
development or deterioration of Europe, 
America, Africa, Asia and Australia. 
Basic human freedoms and the open 
doors for the spread of the Gospel and 
the building of the Kingdom of God for 
some 2,000,000,000 human beings will 
remain, or else all these nations and peo- 
ples and continents will fall under the 
utter oppression of ways of life that are 
the exact opposite of all you and I know 
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as Christian. We do not know how the 
war will come out. Only God knows that. 
But if this is not a crisis, then the word is 
meaningless. 

In many respects our church life is 
standing up well in this crisis. I can see 
that from the conduct of our young 
Chaplains, who represent the best men 
we have in the younger ranks of the min- 
istry. It is evident too in the generosity 
of our church people and in their will- 
ingness to give to good causes at home 
and abroad. So I bring no railing accusa- 
tion. But it is certainly a task of the 
Church in any society to prepare the 
minds and hearts of the people for any 
crisis, and to interpret the signs of the 
times to them as Jesus complained that 
his contemporaries failed to do. In this 
all-important respect, I feel sometimes 
that the Church has done rather poorly, 
and that its leadership of the people has 
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been inadequate and is still inadequate. 
Instead of preparing the people for the 
crisis, we have too often helped to make 
them unready. Instead of illuminating 
them, we have too often confused them. 

Moreover, it seems to me that the part 
of the Church that has failed most com- 
pletely is the liberal wing. Liberalism 
has been quite confident in its claim to 
understand the world we live in, and the 
part that Christianity should play in that 
world. Yet it is just liberalism—the lib- 
eralism of the last twenty-five years— 
that has contributed so much of the 
spiritual confusion of these times in this 
country. 

Let me name three particulars in 
which much of the liberalism in church 
teaching has confusing, and in 
which we are shown up as blind leaders 
of the blind. 

First, there is individualism. Individ- 
ualism begins in something idealistic, 
good, and Christian. It is revolt against 
the oppression of human personality. It 
is the fundamental demand for freedom, 
which is a holy thing. Christ made us 
free, and we must stand fast in that 
freedom for ourselves and for all men. 

But we have erred in our concept of 
freedom; we have confused it with ego- 
tism. We forget that no man liveth unto 
himself alone and that no man dieth 
unto himself alone. He is a unit in an 
organized society. He is a part of certain 
superpersonal forces, and he is played 
upon by superpersonal forces. We per- 
suaded untold thousands of young peo- 
ple that the most important thing in 
the universe was the personal self of each 
man. So they began to say to them- 
selves: “I, myself, am the center of the 
universe. My opinion, my beliefs, my 
welfare and my career are sacred. No 
one shall regiment me. No one shall or- 
der me to do anything that I do not 
want to do. My security should be 
guaranteed to me by society. The state 
exists for me, society exists for me; I, 
myself, am all that matters.” 

You can see how disintegrating it is 
when we carry this thesis of the abso- 
luteness of the individual into our church 
life and into our education. You can see, 
too, how remote it is from the concept of 
Jesus. The idea that anyone can save 
his life by losing it and find his own true 
self by throwing himself away as part of 
some higher human unity, is absolutely 
foreign to most of the younger genera- 
tion. Some of them are getting it back 
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under the sacrificial stress of war, but 
too often not from the churches. 

Secondly, we confused people with 
our pacifism. This too, started with 
something holy and good. Its aim was 
the Christian goal of a warless world. 
We cannot accuse the pacifists of insin- 
cerity, but they can certainly be accused 
of a certain blindness. 

The mistake we made here was that 
we confused a distant goal with a pres- 
ent reality. We became emotional and 
stopped thinking. We wanted to hurry 
the millennium by telling ourselves that 
it was already here. We believed all 
sorts of illusions because we wanted to 
believe them. Having lost our sense of 
the reality of sin anyway, we were quite 
ready to believe that all wars are fought 
on both sides for the sake of competing 
economic interests. Having been disap- 
pointed with the results of the World 
War, we glibly told ourselves that war 
never accomplishes anything anyway. 
Feeling very secure in our continental 
isolation, we were quite sure that no 
civilized people would ever engage in war 
again, and certainly we never would. 
Forgetting Jesus’ own saying about the 
strong man armed, guarding his own 
house, we opposed every effort to de- 
velop a commensurate Army and Navy 
to protect the islands of the Pacific. 
(“It might be construed as a threat by 
Japan.”) 

Even while proclaiming our idealistic 
internationalism, we were so national- 
istically selfish that we would acknowl- 
edge no moral responsibility for other 
nations. We would not join the League 
of Nations, we would not participate in 
sanctions against the earlier aggressions 
of Italy and Spain. (“It might lead to 
war, and never again will we send our 
boys to fight overseas!”) We were the 
richest and most favored nation of the 
world, and potentially the most power- 
ful, but we would not accept the idea 
that to whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required, in spite of the 
exalted authority for such a view. We 
taught the young that all participation 
in war was wrong, for whatever cause 
fought, which was certainly an arbitrary 
obliterating of moral distinctions; in that 
view the poor Czech who shoots an in- 
vading German is the moral equivalent 
of the Germans who wiped out Lidice. 
We thought and talked and wrote and 
preached in a misty cloudland of wish- 
ful thinking far remote from the grim 


realities of life. 

This attitude has stultified our entire 
foreign policy. It is possible that the 
whole thing might have been headed off 
and the war prevented, had our Govern- 
ment felt free to take a strong stand on 
Manchuria and Ethiopia in the early thir- 
ties. But when determined aggressors 
knew that they would get no worse from 
us than moral lectures, what did they 
care? Now that we are at war, the 
effects of that attitude are still being 
felt in our unpreparedness and in the 
puzzled mental condition which exists 
in many of the soldiers upon whom we 
are depending to save civilization from 
the Nazis and the Japanese militarists. 
The issue of the present conflict is in 
doubt because of that mental attitude. 
The war will last years longer than it 
needed to last. It will take vastly more 
of the national wealth. It will send many 
thousands of our young men to bloody 
but unnecessary deaths. 

So strong is this emotional current 
that even yet many churches are trying 
to carry on business as usual and ignore 
the whole thing. Some time ago I at- 
tended service in one of the most influ- 
ential churches of the country. There 
was not a word or sign through the 
whole service that the world was passing 
through the most critical agony of its 
history. Many of those who are dealing 
with the very vital problem of a righteous 
and lasting peace seem to me to be try- 
ing that as an escape from the realities 
of the situation. Some churches have 
declined to vote that they would pray 
for victory even with the condition “If 
Thou Wilt” attached. They would pray 
that our men might be safe from tempta- 
tion and death, they would pray for a 
speedy peace, but they would not pray 
for the cause for which these young 
men are offering their lives, even when 
the continuance of church life itself de- 
pends upon their success! 

I bring a third count in this indict- 
ment. The Church’s leadership has been 
deficient and confusing (and above all, 
the liberal part of that leadership), not 
only because of its individualism, and its 
pacifism, but also because of its mate- 
rialism. This too began in something 
high and holy and Christian; it was “the 
social gospel.” Fifty years ago forward- 
looking churchmen began to be aware 
of the discrepancy between the princi- 
ples of Christianity and the actual condi- 
tions of our (Continued on page 57) 
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MALTESE 
CROSS 


BY 
HARRY LESLIE WALKER, A. I. A. 


ELIGIOUS symbolism is becoming more and 

more the object of close study in the design- 

ing of our modern churches. That is a move in 

the right direction, and it comes after a long 

period of neglect. A revolt against the use of 

ee Christian symbols in Christian church architec- 
CROSS A 

ture began in this country with the establishment 

of the Protestant church, and it reached almost the proportions 

of fanaticism, in certain quarters. The symbolism of ritual, 

music, altar, vestments, and stained glass, carved stone and 

woodwork was discarded. The church building became a barn- 

like structure, well adapted to the delivery of a theological 

discourse or a frightening and lengthy homily on the vengeance 

of an outraged God. The house of God became a lecture-hall, 

and not a place where a man might seek the consolation and 

help of individual worship in surroundings of uplifting beauty. 

Now in our return to the use of symbols, we should remember 
that the first function of a church building is to be a place for 
the worship of God. It should be understood that in order to 
accomplish this, we:must call upon all the resources of tradition, 
symbolism and beauty which have through the centuries become 
a part of its fabric. 

Symbols are not idols. They attract the devotee, not for 
themselves, but in order to lead him to a contemplation of the 
greater realities of which they are emblems. A symbol may 
take the form of a picture, a statue, or an ornament; it may be 
a representation of natural or man-made objects, or even a 
structural or decorative arrangement. Christian symbolism is 
an integral and necessary part of a true worship. 

And there is a great need for the intelligent use of symbolism 
in the design of modern churches as a way of reminding the 
people of the truths of the Christian religion, as well as of the 
great figures and events of its history. The ornamental em- 
bellishment of the fittings and furnishings of a church offer the 
most obvious opportunities for the use of symbolism, but it 
should not be forgotten that the larger elements of form, propor- 
tion, scale, and material have a traditional significance also, 
which cannot be disregarded if the resulting building is to 
fulfill its highest purpose. 


OSSIBILITIES of great beauty and sym- 

bolical meaning lie in the design of the 

stained glass, the altar and its fittings, the com- 

munion table, rails and screens, stalls, sedilia, 

organ fronts, altar and table covers, candle- 

CROSS OF sticks, communion service, etc. The use of 

aces meaningless ornament is unnecessary and out of 

place when one considers the wealth of symbolism available to 
the artist and the designer. 

The cross, recognized by millions of people as the supreme 

symbol of Christianity, should occupy the central position in 
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every Christian church. Both artistically and symbolically it 
belongs in the center of the composition, and must be placed 


so that the eyes and consciousness of the worshipers are in- 
evitably drawn to it. In its most familiar form, the Latin cross, 
we see a symbol of Christ himself, of the Sacrifice on Calvary, 
of the mystery of the Passion, and an emblem of divine love, 
hope and salvation. There are said to be several hundred forms 
of the cross which have been known and used throughout the 
world. Many of them are heraldic in origin, but each one of 
them has its own reference, and is an emblem of some particular 
idea, event, or individual. 

Among the better known are the Latin (ordinary) cross; the 
Graded cross, the three steps of which symbolize Faith, Hope 
and Charity; the Greek cross, five of which are always incised on 
the top of the altar, signifying the five wounds of our Lord; St. 
Andrew’s cross, in the form of the one upon which St. Andrew 
the Apostle was crucified; the Passion cross; the Cross in Flory; 
the Cross of Triumph, emblematic of the triumph of our Saviour 
over the sin of the world; the Maltese cross, a symbol of the 
eight Beatitudes; and the Tau or Egyptian cross, an emblem 


of prophecy. 


The symbols of our Lord are numerous. One of the oldest, 
and one occurring most frequently in the days of the early 
Church, is that of the good shepherd carrying on his shoulders 
the sheep which had been lost. Another is the Agnus Dei, which 
is the figure of a lamb bearing a banner, and with its head 
crowned by a nimbus. Still another is the fish. This had a double 


meaning 


g, occurring as a symbol of the Christian people, and as 


an emblem of Christ himself, being the sign of a sacred acrostic. 
The Greek word for “fish” is made up of letters which form the 
initials of words which may be translated “Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, the Saviour.” The early Christians, always in danger, 
identified each other by tracing in the sand, with stick or toe, 
the outline of a fish! 

One of the most widely-used symbols of our Lord’s Atonement 
is the pelican plucking open her breast to feed her young with 
her own blood. The explanation of this is found in the legend 
that the female pelican feeds her young in this manner in times 
of great famine, and so preserves their lives at the expense of 
her own. Other symbols of our Lord, or of his teaching, are the 
vine; the tree of Jesse, representing his genealogy; and the 
phoenix and the pomegranite as emblems of the Resurrection. 
Heraldic shields bearing representations of the instruments of 
the Passion occur many times in medieval wood carving, paint- 
ing and stained glass. 

Sacred monograms are common. Most familiar are the Chi 
Rho, many examples of which are found in the Roman cata- 
combs, and the letters I.H.S. or I1-H.C. Authorities differ as to 
their exact meaning, but it is generally agreed that Chi Rho is 
an abbreviation of the Greek word “Christ,” and LHS. a 
symbol of the Greek word meaning “Jesus.” The letters “I.H.S.” 
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do not mean “In His Steps!” 


HERE are many emblems of the Trinity, 
and the number three occurs in all of them. 
The equilateral triangle, or some combination of 
triangles and circles, is frequently used, as well 
as the fleur-de-lis, an arrangement of three 
fishes, ete. 
There seem to have been but few attempts 


to symbolize the first person of the Trinity. A hand was some- 
times used as a symbol of the power and might of God. It is 
shown as reaching down from a cloud, sometimes surrounded by 
a nimbus and with the thumb and two fingers extended. 
Symbols for the historical events and figures of the Old 
Testament were widely used in the medieval church, and usually 
are easily recognizable because of the obviousness of the refer- 
ence. A common emblem of the Creation is a six-pointed star; 
the Temptation and Fall is represented by a serpent coiled about 
a tree; the expulsion from the Garden by a flaming sword; and 
the Deluge by the ark. The major and minor Prophets, the 
Sibyls, the Twelve Tribes, as well as the Fathers of the Church 
and the great preachers, all have their (Continued on page 51) 
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Wns. Doe... 


IF YOU DIDN'T GO TO THE SAME CHURCH, YOU COULD 
LIVE ON THE SAME STREET WITH HER FOR YEARS AND 
NEVER HAVE AN ORDINARY PERSONAL CONTACT WITH 
HER. YOU WOULD GO BY EACH OTHER LIKE EXPRESS 
TRAINS ON PARALLEL TRACKS 


in, tome countries 
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The Reat 
and the Ylower 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 










WE TAKE OUR RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 
TOO MUCH FOR GRANTED 


LAIN, everyday older people often say severely that 
boys and girls of today don’t appreciate their bless- 
ings, and take them for granted, because they have 
never had anything else. There is something in this folk-axiom. 
And in one way we Americans, all of us, younger and older, are in 
the same boat: we too do not appreciate one priceless blessing 
of American life—freedom of worship. We take it for granted. 
We have never known anything else. We hardly ever even think 
of it. 

More than this, even when we do consciously think about it, 
some of us belittle it. Few of us open our imaginations to take 
in the shining glory of this element of our national life. There 
are even cynics like a skeptic of the other day who told me 
coolly that our practice of freedom of worship has, in reality, 
nothing idealistic about it. “It has its root in the most ordinary 
physical fear,” said he; “we restrain our natural impulse to beat 
up the minority only because we can’t be sure that sooner or 
later it won’t grow into a majority, able and anxious to repay 
every blow with interest.” 

He looked as though he thought he had said something con- 
clusive. Conclusive of what, I wondered? Wasn’t he thinking 
that he had said a good deal more than he had? The root is not 
all there is to a tree, or to any other living thing. By the same 
line of reasoning, he could have proved that eating is a sicken- 
ing habit based on a ruthless urge to survive. Old Montaigne, 
writing about his experience of life in the sixteenth century, 
tells us about a man who was so horrified by the realization of 
what happens inside our bodies after food is swallowed down, 
and so disgusted that human beings are forced to keep all those 
strange processes going on, that he smuggled his meals into his 
own room and locked the door before tasting a mouthful, as if 
eating were a secret vice. Gives you the creeps, doesn’t he? That 
is, if you let your mind dwell too long on roots and think too 
little about leaves and flowers. 
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It’s true, of course, that we eat because we will die, or at least 
grow very weak and sick if our bodies do not get enough pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, or what have you. What of it? Does that 
thought take the bloom off the hearty friendly enjoyment of 
christening parties, eating and singing together in honor of the 
rosy new baby; of larking children off on a hike, munching great 
sandwiches of bread and meat, their pleasure in eating all mixed 
together with delight in outdoor air and young fun? Does it 
cheapen the comradeship of old folks, weary with many years, 
drinking tea together, comforted by the reminder that if life 
brings toil it also brings faithful friends—or the joy of the young 
husband and young wife sitting down for their first meal at their 
own table, in what is almost a lay sacrament of home-making? 

This need to eat as a condition of bodily survival is an indi- 
vidual necessity, very old, one of the two oldest biological needs 
human beings have. But we have group needs too. It is true 
that a human group does not—not at once, anyhow—literally 
lie, even if there is constant hatred and discord amongst its 
members. But such a group is pretty sick. Tolerance of differ- 
ences is a condition of health and strength in a group, and in the 
long run, of actual survival. The materialists are right when 
they say that the root of religious tolerance is grinding unescap- 
able necessity. Sure it is. That is the strong root, deep planted 
in the solid earth of material need. 

And, just as in the case of eating, the very passage of time 
brings leafage and fruit up from the root of necessity. Not only 
bodily safety and group betterment come from the practice of 
religious tolerance, but all kinds of cheerful usages too, and 
comforts, ease, decencies, good manners and natural human 
relationships, based on individual preferences. We take these 
for granted. But they are by no means so taken everywhere. 
We Americans still think of ourselves as raw pioneer folk, less 
ripely mellow than the mother countries from which our ances- 
tors came. That may be true as regards wine-making, embroi- 
dery, artful cooking, music (I don’t believe a word of what I 
am saying—I’m saying it only for the sake of argument), 
painting, millinery and so on. But as regards the beautiful art 
of religious tolerance, we New World folks are the elders who 
are ripely mellow. We have practiced it so long we can play 
that tune without thinking which note comes first, as the vio- 
linist does not think which finger to put down, as the ski- 
runner does not need to remember which shoulder he swings to 
the right to turn a corner. 

Does the sewage disposal of your town leave something to be 
desired? When you begin to campaign for votes to get a town 
incinerator, you wouldn’t believe your ears if a fellow citizen 
told you, “No use approaching So-and-So. He’s a Holy Roller. 
We couldn’t expect to get his vote for anything not sponsored 
by the Holy Rollers.” You'd tell him, “Oh, be yourself, man! 
What have methods of sewage disposal got to do with theology?” 
But you wouldn’t say that everywhere, with as absolutely easy 
confidence as in the country where it is any city’s pride to have 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants and the non-churched all working 
together, side by side, for the Community Chest Drive, or the 
campaign for better recreation for its children, or to support the 
local Fire Department, or to lessen the noise on city streets, or 
to have fewer automobile accidents: where Civilian Defense 
work, as a matter of course, is carried on by people representing 
all the community's religious faiths: where there is not one 
church member, of no matter what church, who would not 
indignantly protest the exclusion of members of any other church 
from the Citizens’ Team sallying forth, flags flying, to sell 
War Bonds. 

When we first hear a new funny story—say, the one about the 
four Scotch brothers—we bubble over with it. If you step into a 
grocery store, still chuckling, and your neighbor, Mrs. Doe, 
turns from hefting a honeydew melon to ask you what the 
joke is, do you stop to consider whether she is Protestant, 
stoman Catholic or Jewish? You do not. As naturally as breath- 
ing it flows from you—“Well, it seems there were four brothers 
who lived in Glasgow, and one of them... .” As naturally as 
breathing she listens, laughs and says, “I'll have to tell that one 
to my husband.” Now will you believe me when I say that in 
many a country you would never have a chance to meet Mrs. 
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Doe casually and to share a joke with her, because by tradition 
she can buy groceries only in a store run by a co-religionist? 
You too. If you didn’t go to the same church, you could live 
on the same street with her for years and never have an 
ordinary personal contact with her. You would go by each 
other like express trains on parallel tracks. 

You would not persecute her, you understand, nor would 
she try to kill you, as would have happened a century or so 
ago, in that place. “Religious tolerance” exists there in the 
form mm which people often think of it, as a grim covenant 
that if you won’t burn my church I won’t burn yours. And 
that’s a good deal. A great advance over what existed there a 
few generations ago. But it isn’t in the least what we are talk- 
ing about here in the United States when we speak of the 
freedom of religion. 

There is in it nothing of the lightness in the very air we 
breathe here. There has not been time yet for the growth, so 
familiar to us Americans, of countless cheerful communal 


Ww 
GOD LIVES! 


By Bertha D. Martin 


Goa lives! His star-bejeweled sky 

Still spans the darkest of our earthly nights; 
His suns move on in majesty on high, 
Undimmed, unhindered by our puny mights; 
His ordered seasons calmly come and go, 


His oceans mark their ceaseless ebb and flow. 


Goa lives! God loves! Above all earthly hates 
Floats the white banner of His endless care; 

In the dim shadow of the cross He waits, 

And all who will find rest and pity there. 

His lips have drained the cup of mortal woe, 


His nail-scarred hands with mercies overflow. 


Gea lives! God loves! God reigns! His changeless will 
Unthwarted rules above the plans of men; 

Above their strife shall speak His ‘‘Peace be still.”’ 

The King of Kings shall come to earth again. 

Look up! The first faint glow breaks overhead, 

And list the footfall of His glorious tread! 
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activities which have nothing to do with differences in re- 
ligion; of working heartily together for improvements needed 
by everybody; of avoiding somebody for the simple human 
reason that she bores you, not because she is, or is not, a 
Christian Scientist; of easy, personally chosen relations with 
people because you like their tastes in jokes. That’s the kind 
of mellow, humane, mature, truly civilized, good manners of 
which—even if we do say so who shouldn’t—we have, on the 
whole, by and large, a right to be proud. 

The history of a custom or an institution may show that its 
root-is some unlovely half-animal urge for survival. But it is 
the nature of a root to send up leaves and flowers and fruit, 
which glisten in the sun and rejoice in the rain and ripen in 
heat and stand steadfastly alive through snow and cold. They 
spring from the earth, yes—but their life is led in the air, 
under the sky, lifting up their heads to the benediction of the 
sun, the life-giving sun. 
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2 TIAL 


by Mar, McClelland 


man from British 
Africa stood to speak 
to his fellow students: 


YOUNG 
West 


“T am,” he said, “a member of a sub- 
ject nation.” He paused, and in the si- 
lence which followed a log fell apart in 
the stove, crackling loudly. His eyes 
moved over the faces turned toward him 
in the firelight, white and yellow and 
brown faces and black ones like his own. 

“We fight two battles, my people and 
I. One is England’s battle against Hit- 
ler; the other is our own struggle to be an 
independent nation. Is it a paradox that 
we fight for freedom from the country 
which has led the whole world in a bat- 
tle for freedom? I think not, for, when 
it is over, England will understand how 
we who are subject nations long for our 
independence, even though we had to de- 
fend it against Hitler himself.” 

A subject nation! What thoughts those 
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The South American group in an informal moment 


REBUILDING 


words aroused in the minds of his hearers, 
as they remembered their own distant 
homelands—China, part occupied, part 
free, whose students walked two thou- 
sand miles to continue their education 
and build resources for future freedom; 
Hungary, Denmark, France, politically 
subject to Hitler; India, seeking inde- 
pendence from England; Germany, hyp- 
notized by a greed for power. 

Who were these young people, and 
what were they doing? Had you been 
there, you would have looked around 
that group with no little interest and 
perhaps with some amazement. On a 
cold, starlit October night, nearly one 
hundred students had crowded into the 
downstairs portion of what had once been 
a barn. It was heated by a small stove 
which nearly roasted alive those who sat 
nearest it, while those around the out- 
side of the room shivered in the drafts 


and drew their coats tighter about them. 
All the chairs were more or less uncom- 
fortable—mostly more! Some members 
of the group sat on packing crates or on 
the stairway leading to the upper floor, 
and one young man, for want of other 
space, sat on the woodbox behind the 
stove! 

Yet, despite discomfort, every face 
showed an intense and intelligent inter- 
est in the subject being discussed. Was 
this the beginning of a secret society? 
No, for faculty members were present. 
Was it the plotting of a student uprising 
against the rule of a dictator? No, for 
these were students in American colleges. 
Could this be the modern collegian whom 
so many think of as a scatter-brained 
young person in sloppy clothes and dirty 
white saddle shoes, who spends four ex- 
pensive years drinking cokes and _jitter- 
bugging? Yes indeed, this is he—on a 
Saturday night, at that!—sitting down 
with a group of students from his own 
and fourteen other countries to hold : 
parley on “Youth’s Share in Building the 
New World Order!” 

The gathering took place at the con- 
ference and recreation center of the 
Bucknell University Christian Associa- 
tion, a farm seven miles from Lewisburg. 
Pennsylvania. This meeting-place is an 
unprepossessing house and barn which 
stands empty and deserted through the 
week among open fields and woodland. 
But now, as on almost every Saturday. 
its doors and windows are opened wide, 
its stoves begin to glow, and _ baseballs 
fly back and forth in the meadow, while 
a curious cow or two gazes in bovine 
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Mr. Mills, born in China and a post professor at 
the Univ. of Nanking, with the Chinese group 





The West African group 
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Dr. Meyer with the European group 


wonder across a neighboring fence. At 
night the grove is lighted by a bonfire 
while songs and laughter echo among the 
trees. In this setting the group came to- 
gether, thirty foreign students now at- 
tending American colleges, and nearly 
twice that number of Bucknell students. 
From Saturday noon until late Sunday 
afternoon they shared both good times 
and serious discussion, talking in a frank 
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and friendly manner about youth’s re- 
sponsibility in the establishment of “a 
just and durable peace,” a responsibility 
not limited to the youth of those nations 
which are subject or at war. 

Bucknell is but one of many colleges 
that are becoming aware of the poten- 
tialities of the many strangers of foreign 
birth who are living in the campus com- 
munity. To be sure, there have always 


been large numbers of exchange students 
in American schools. Institutions like 
the International Houses of New York 
and Paris, Chicago and Berkeley, cared 
for foreign students living in the larger 
cities, and small colleges welcomed them 
courteously and whole-heartedly as fel- 
low students. Today there are 8566* of 
them, enrolled in colleges and graduate 
schools in every state of this Union. 
Many are homeless refugees, penniless 
and incredibly lonely, and out of the 
perplexity of the hour comes the realiza- 
tion that mere friendliness toward them 
is not enough. Shall they be only shel- 
tered here until their world has been some- 
how patched together? Or shall they be 
given an opportunity to study and prac- 
tice world brotherhood in a land where 
thought and speech are still free? The 
Bucknell group, like many others, re- 
solved to answer those questions by meet- 
ing their foreign guests as unofficial am- 
bassadors whom circumsiances have sent 
unencumbered by portfolio or political in- 
trigue, and as friends sharing a sincere 
interest in a common cause. 

As they sat down to dinner together 
that Saturday night, a visiting faculty 
member remarked to a Bucknellian that 
he was constantly being surprised at the 
college student’s growing realization of 
his responsibility in shaping the world 
to follow the war. 

“They’re interested in a way that we 
weren’t after the First War. They make 
me ashamed of the thoughtless way I 
went through college,” said the professor. 

The Bucknell student stabbed vicious- 
ly at the slice of ham loaf on the heap- 
ing plate into which he was making 
energetic inroads. 

“You bet we’re interested. Maybe we 
woke up a bit late, but we'll try to make 
up for lost time.” 

A Chinese visitor across the 
looked up with a smile. 

“Then you are beginning to under- 
stand what goes on in the minds of Chi- 
nese students, for the thing that happened 
to us is happening to you.” 

As the conference continued, the mem- 
bers of the group heard talks by Dr. 
Ernst Meyer, former German diplomat 
who resigned in protest against the Third 
Reich. They took part in panel dis- 
cussions and worship services. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Samuel Mills. of 
the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students, they talked to- 
gether in three sessions about the conse- 
quences of a Hitler victory, the causes 
of the war, and the requirements for a 
permanent Christian peace. 

These topics certainly are not new. 
Daily, almost hourly, we hear a thou- 
sand opinions on them from radio, lec- 
ture hall, and newspaper. Can it be 
news when (Continued on page 52) 
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*This figure from the 1941 report of the 
Committee on Friendly Relations among For- 
eign Students. 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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One of the beautiful lakes which surround Keswick Colony 







GRACE 








by McCready, Austen 


NE of the most remarkable 
modern demonstrations of 
life by faith is to be found in 
Keswick Colony, where for nearly forty- 
five years the victims of alcohol have 
been reclaimed and restored to their fam- 
ilies and their jobs. The service is “with- 
out money and without price,” which also 
borders on the remarkable. 

Hidden away in the pine barrens of 
southern New Jersey, Keswick pursues 
its quiet way, almost unknown to the 
outer world but very, very well known 
and greatly beloved by the thousands of 
men, women and children who make up 
the families of men who have found new 
life at the Colony. From forty to fifty 
men from all parts of the country can be 
found at Keswick year in and year out. 
They are men down but not out—men 
who may, if they wish, be freed from 
their slavery. 

To the person accustomed to society’s 
usual attitude toward the alcoholic and 
to the negative aspects of many scientific 
remedies for alcoholism, the simplicity 
and certainty of Keswick make it unique. 
Superintendent Addison C,. Raws, and his 
father before him, have been able to offer 
men a sure and unfailing remedy for the 
simple reason that the remedy is noth- 
ing but the power of God to change men. 
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Mr. Raws takes the men in, gives 
them a good home, treats them like gen- 
tlemen, and then proves to them that 
prayer changes things—that it can even 
change them. A man (suppose we call 
him Harry) came to Raws one day from 
Philadelphia. He had been a prominent 
advertising man, high-salaried, the owner 
of a fine suburban home and head of a 
fine family. He was also a physical and 
mental wreck. He had no money; his 
clothes were ragged. Worst of all, he had 
no spirit. He had given up. He never 
expected to work again. 

Addison Raws took him in hand and 
taught him a few simple truths about 
how his own father, William Raws, had 
been saved from drink by the power of 
prayer. The man Harry believed. He 
‘ame to Keswick without one worldly 
possession or one faint hope of ever 
achieving a position of dignity again, 
yet within a year he had obtained a job 
in advertising, his wife and two children 
had returned to him, a new home was 
established, and today he is one of the 
Christian leaders in a large and prosper- 
ous New Jersey community. Harry’s 
restoration cannot be accounted for on 
any human grounds. Human society had 
turned its back on him. He was through 
—except for the power of God, in which 








Addison C. Raws, Superintendent of the Colony 


he learned to believe at Keswick. 

The pursuing love of God toward His 
children has been proved by Mr. Raws 
in the case of Charles M. . Charlie 
had been at the Colony for several 
months; a man of fine physique and at- 
tractive personality, he had once been a 
boxer of considerable prominence but, 
like many other prize-fighters, he had 
gone down hill to become a_ bartender 
and finally a drunkard. After apparently 
accepting the cure of Keswick, Charles 
“vent to the city to spend Christmas and 
while there decided “he could handle it.” 
As per usual, it handled him. He found 
himself in jail and under a severe sen- 
tence. 

Mr. Raws got in his car, drove fifty 
miles through a snow storm, saw the 
proper authorities, paid a fine for Charlie, 
and took him back to Keswick. That 
was enough for Charlie. Charles M.—— 
today is the head of his own household, 
holds an excellent position, and is rap- 
idly becoming a popular lay speaker on 
things spiritual, a man loved and _ re- 
spected by his acquaintances. 

The Keswick community consists of 
Mr. Raws and his family and the fami- 
lies of the little group of consecrated 
helpers he has drawn around him. A 
few hundred yards from the administra- 
tion building is a brick bungalow in 
which the fifty patients live comfortably, 
two in a room. There is not a lock or a 
key on the whole premises of six hun- 
dred acres. No door is ever locked. A 
member of the Colony can walk away 
any time he chooses. He is free to go to 
the nearest village and get drunk, if he 
must. If he does, he may be asked to 
leave the colony—or not, depending 
upon how the case is decided by Mr. 
Raws in prayer. 

The whole community lives by prayer. 
The men and women who operate the 
Colony pray for food, they pray for 
money, they pray for clothing, they pray 
for the souls of the men and for each 
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Friendly swans on another of the lakes 


other. A Keswick man may be a lawyer, 
doctor, broker, merchant, teacher, phy- 
sician, manufacturer, mechanic. He may 
be a minister. Several alcoholic addicts 
among the clergy have been restored 
there, and have returned to lives of use- 
fulness. 

There is no discrimination according 
to class. The rich and the poor live to- 
gether in the Colony House. When men 
leave and go back into the world, they are 
expected to send back gifts of gratitude 
to support the work, so that other needy 
men may be saved. But nobody is kept 
from Keswick because he has no money. 
When it is remembered that hospitali- 
zation of alcoholics, sanitarium fees and 
such world help are so expensive as to 
be beyond the reach of a majority, the 
remedy and haven offered by Keswick is 
the more astonishing. 

The absence of the financial motive 
from the work is soon noted by the men 
who arrive there. They soon learn that 
everything at Keswick is “on the level.” 
Nobody is making a profit. All anybody 
gets out of Keswick materially, from 
Mr. Raws down, is a frugal and some- 
times Spartan living. Often the Keswick 
family have gone without some of the 
necessities. They do not buy on credit. 
Everything needed for the daily opera- 
tion is paid for in cash. That means 
utter dependence on God’s promise to 
supply needs. The visible demonstra- 
tion of that dependence makes a deep 
impression on men who go to Keswick 
steeped in the doctrines of selfishness 
and materialism. 

The newcomer who arrives under the 
influence, with nerves unstrung and cry- 
ing for whiskey, may be shocked to find 
that here is one cure where liquor is 
not administered in diminishing doses. 
If he brings a bottle with him he is 
asked to give it up; and to his greater 
astonishment, he is asked not to use 
cigarettes. All but a few of the arrivals 
are excessive cigarette smokers, and to 
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give up cigarettes immediately, as well 
as liquor, is usually a blow. 

Keswick differs radically with many 
physicians in regard to tapering. In 
more than forty years it has not lost a 
man by death due to sudden stoppage 
of alcohol. In extreme cases, two or 
three days may be required for the vic- 
tim to regain his poise and appear at 
table, but most men are around within 
twenty-four hours, apparently no worse 
for the abrupt withdrawal. A mild seda- 
tive at bedtime for the first night or 
two is the only medication. A rough first 
night is expected; and, while the intoxi- 
cated arrival is looked after by his room- 
mate or someone else, he gets no ex- 
traordinary attention except kindness. 

Some of the worst cases are sent by 
physicians who have given them up. 
The doctors know there is no gradual 
withdrawal, and do not disapprove on 
medical grounds. 

The cigarette policy is due to the con- 
viction, based on experience, that ex- 
cessive use of cigarettes makes a com- 
plete cure for alcoholics impossible. Men 
are forbidden to use them on the place 
or when they are absent on leave. A 
study of the community’s graduates sup- 
ports Mr. Raws in the belief that those 
who go back to cigarettes on returning 
home are likely to return to liquor. 

For the purposes of this article it is 
sufficient to state that Keswick proves 
that men accustomed to the consump- 
tion of large amounts of alcohol and of 
many cigarettes daily can give them both 
up sharply, without suffering any ill 
results. 

On the death of one of my close 
friends recently after a long period of 
alcoholism, a physician told me that the 
death had been due to shock on the 
withdrawing of liquor in an attempt at 
a cure. Since I have seen Keswick in 
operation I doubt the accuracy of that 
diagnosis. 


The surprised newcomer, relinquishing 





his two favorite habits immediately, is 
reassured by the older residents. They 
tell him that his nerves and his mind 
will be quieted, and that he will not miss 
either liquor or cigarettes within twenty- 
four hours. And to his astonishment, in 
about that period, he is ready to agree 
enthusiastically. 

The attitude toward work on the 
estate by the guests is equally different 
from that found at most hostels for 
needy men. To understand this differ- 
ence is to have a partial grasp on the 
key to the success of the institution. 

Every guest does some useful manual 
work. The work, however, is not to be 
looked upon as a therapeutic. Exercise 
for dissipated business and_ professional 
men is a part of many cures; but at Kes- 
wick a man is not permitted to believe 
there is any curative merit f r what ails 
him in chopping down tr 2s, though he 
may chop hundreds during his stay. In- 
stead, he is taught to be suspicious of 
improving physical well-being, restful 
sleep with ut sedatives and a normal 
appetite for plain food. This is because 
the feeling of bodily health, which comes 
soon after arrival, may delude the new- 
comer into believing himself well and 
able to return to the world, there to re- 
sist temptation. 

The point is that the cure does not 
consist of ability to resist temptation. 
The man who takes it fully and com- 
pletely usually does not have temptation 
to drink when he leaves. And it is this 
freedom from temptation itself that 
those who win it call a modern miracle. 

So, because as soon as a man feels well 
bodily he may leave, his mentors refer 
frequently to the fact that in physical 
work alone there is no remedy. 

But work is important for other rea- 
sons. One of them is that it may re- 
educate introverted men into adjustment 
to their fellows. A gang of wood-chop- 
pers including a lawyer, a doctor, a 
merchant, a couple of mechanics, and 
maybe a day laborer, all equal, learn 
from each other many reasons for mu- 
tual respect and for getting along which 
make for social adjustment on return to 
society. 

Then there is the eradication of lazi- 
ness, a contributing factor in the down- 
fall of many men. A naturally lazy fel- 
low, reared in an indulgent family, when 
he falls under the spell of alcohol, finds 
it impossible to make any physical effort 
in his own behalf. With his brains nar- 
cotized by alcohol, his natural revulsion 
to work becomes an obstacle which fami- 
ly and friends cannot cope with. 

Keswick men often recover the use 
of their hands, backs and muscles after 
many years of disuse. Others, who never 
have worked, discover there is a reward- 
ing in toil; and that the uninterrupted 
nights of sleep, denied to the alcoholic 
by the condition of his nerves and lack 
of exercise, are within his reach. 

Freedom from the use of sedatives to 
induce sleep, (Continued on page 44) 
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But there had been something about 
her, a stainless gaiety, a sense of ra- 
diant springtime 


7} E CHECKED his suitcase 
RO with the baggage agent and 

stepped out into the frosty morn- 
ing. There was snow on the unpaved 
road running down from Main Street 
and for a second he wondered why there 
were no sleighs. He laughed to himself 
softly. When he was living in Center- 
ville, snow had always meant sleighs. 
But how ridiculous to forget even for an 
instant that all that was forty-four years 
ago. 

How ridiculous, in fact, to be here at 
all. What brainstorm of sentiment had 
impelled him to travel nine hundred and 
fifty miles to attend the centenary of a 
church that had never really meant any- 
thing to him and certainly meant noth- 
ing to him now? Susan had laughed at 
him, and had been a little annoyed, too. 


“ 


Money wasn’t so plentiful that you could 
throw it away on sentiment, with grand- 
children crowding in from whatever place 
babies come from, and taxes going up 
by geometric progression. 

What had possessed him to come? 
Didn’t he know? Of course, he knew. 

If Lucy were alive, she would be there. 

Of course, Lucy might be dead these 
forty years, for all he knew, or might 
be living in Hoboken, Los Angeles or 
Kamchatka and feel no deep impulsion 
to spend scarce silver dollars to take part 
in the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the church where she had been 
confirmed. No, she wouldn’t be there. 
Yet she might be. ... It had been that 
chance that had brought him. 

The comic thing about it all was that 
he had never been in love with Lucy, 
actually in love, not even in the fierce 
flash-in-the-pan fashion that is generally 
all that sixteen knows of love. He had 
really scarcely known her except as one 
of a dozen girls, meeting twice a week 
for a few months one winter, with the 
same number of boys, for instruction in 
the catechism by the Reverend Jacob 
Himmelroth with the warm heart and 
the pussy-cat whiskers. He couldn’t re- 
member a single time alone with her, a 
single conversation with her. But there 
had been something about her, a stain- 
less gaiety, a sense of radiant springtime, 
which had entranced him and remained 
in a corner of his heart, detached from 
flesh and blood, yet real and not to be 
forgotten. 

And here he was back in Centerville 
to reexperience a delight, forty-four 
years in the past! It was an idiotic thing 
to be doing. But with everyone in the 
world, including himself, slaughtering or 


preparing to slaughter, it was not com- 
plete folly, perhaps, to try to recapture 
a moment of unforgotten beauty. No, 
the folly lay deeper, in imagining that 
lost beauty could be recaptured. 
Forty-four years! No, there were no 
sleighs, no tinkling sleigh-bells. It was a 
wonder, considering what had happened 
in those years, that the town itself was 
still there. Perhaps it wasn’t. He walked 
a block to Main Street. The name of the 
wide thoroughfare was the same, but not 
much else. There was a drugstore still 
in the hideous pressed-stone building 
where the old drugstore had been, but it 
was all dolled up, one of a chain, sell- 
ing everything under the canopy of 
heaven from skis to electric stoves. 
Across the street was Parker’s Block. 
What a monument to progress that had 


seemed when it went up, and what a 
cheap piece of raw beef architecture it 
was! The ranks of stores were as they 
had been. But all the names were dif- 
ferent, and all of them foreign. That was 
all right. No one wanted the country to 
remain just Anglo-Saxon. But it made 
him feel lost, and disturbingly ancient. 

Well, he had better have some break- 
fast. He wondered if Eaton’s hash-house 
were still there and walked to the end of 
Main Street looking for it. How absuri! 
How could you expect a hole-in-the-wall 
like Eaton’s to survive forty-four years? 
Down by the “depot” was a “diner,” 
which served him coffee strong enough 
to cauterize any bleeding wounds of the 
returning wayfarer. 

He did the town after breakfast—all 
of it, from the mansion of the president 
of the First National, which looked only 
half as big as he remembered it and not 
a tenth as impressive, east to Shanty 
Row, where a factory was making lock- 
nuts for planes. He looked for the house 
where he had lived for ten slow, gorgeous 
years, but it was gone and a new house 
of the “cute” school of architecture stood 
in its place. He looked for the high 
school and saw a factory making dog- 
meat; and felt a sinking of the heart 
when he discovered the new high school 
building preempting the elevation north 
of the town which had provided the best 
tobogganing in three counties. 

He looked at his watch. Only ten 
o'clock. He didn’t remember that time 
had passed so slowly in Centerville when 
he was a boy. But perhaps it hadn't. 
Anyway, he might as well get along to 
the church. 

He walked up a street that had been 
a meadow when he was a boy and now 
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with cheap two-bedroom 
which had no doubt been 
snatched up by enthusiastic young cou- 
ples and would fall to pieces before they 
were half paid for. Houses had been 
built to last in the old days. His father 
had been a carpenter, and he knew. 
People had changed, these forty-four 
years, and not only in the big cities. 

He was shocked when he saw the 
church though there was no reason 
that he should-have been. The shape of 
the building was as it had been, but 
walls of yellow brick had been laid as a 
veneer against the gray painted wood. 
That was all right, of course, and very 
cheerful, but he had remembered the 
old dingy look and thought the veneer 
not quite honest. 

Crowds were flooding in. He looked 
about hungrily for a familiar face. There 
wasn’t one. These were all newcomers 
to Centerville, or he lacked the imagina- 
tion to see through the evidence of pass- 
ing years to the faces as they had been. 
He entered the church, feeling lonely 
and wondering why he had been such a 
fool as to come. 

The interior had been painted in 
lavender and maroon and was hideous, 
But the old stained-glass windows were 
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He was suddenly tongue-tied as he looked into the woman's face, 
tongue-tied as he always had been when they were both sixteen 


still there, which comforted him, until 
he was suddenly overcome by the reali- 
zation that they were hideous, too. And 
he had remembered them as divinely 
beautiful, condemning everything in him 
that was base, calling to everything that 
reached out for decency and goodness. 
The organ appalled him. Could it possi- 
bly be the same instrument which had 
once driven home old Jacob’s adjura- 
tions with melodious thunder — that 
seemed directly from Jehovah? 

Oh, heavens, why hadn’t he stayed 
where he belonged and saved himself 
this agonizing excursion into the irre- 
coverable past? 

Nothing was as it had been, nothing 
except his father and mother, whose 
spirits he seemed to feel at his right and 
at his left, as he sat in the familiar pew. 
They had not changed. The dead don’t 
change, he said to himself grimly; that’s 
one comfort. 

He sat through the centenary service in 
a turmoil of mind and emotions, rebel- 
lious at time’s changes, at one moment, 
on the edge of tears, the next, singing 
one of the old hymns that brought his 
father and mother so close that he half 
expected to see them in the pew beside 
him. The president of some divinity 


school made the festal address, and old 
Jacob’s successor spoke adequately of 
the church’s past and future. Once again, 
the old organ shook the rafters, and the 
service was over. 

He looked around. Now that the con- 
gregation was on its feet he ought to be 
able to see if Lucy were there. He tried 
to pierce the masks of middle age, and 
beyond, to see if behind any of them 
lurked the girl who had been Lucy. 

His eyes, sweeping the moving dark 
mass, swept it in vain. She wasn’t there! 
How ridiculous to have imagined that 
she would be there! He bent down to 
dig his hat and coat from under the 
pew and followed a burly farmer toward 
the aisle and into the stream of men and 
women from the front pews. 

“Frederick! Is it really you?” 

He was suddenly tongue-tied as he 
looked into the woman’s face, tongue- 
tied as he always had been when they 
were both sixteen. 

“Lucy Miller!” 

Incredibly, she was as he had remem- 
bered her, the delicate, oval face, ma- 
tured, but unscarred by time. 

“Of course.” She flushed a little. “I 
thought you would be here.” 

She hasn’t (Continued on page 44) 
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WAR-TIME 
REMODELING 


- 


E learn from Washington that the gov- 
ernment has set the war-time church- 
building ceiling at $5,000. That is, any 
church may spend that much on the construc- 
tion of a new church plant, or on the remod- 


eling or repair of an old plant. 


Not much of a church could be built now 
for $5,000—but architectural wonders may 
be worked in old churches well within this 
figure, employing strictly non-essential ma- 


terials. 
BEAUTY AND DIGNITY: Claremont, California Congregational Church shows 


how a “‘corner pulpit’’ platform can be remodeled and beautified, and how On these pages is the photographic rec- 
those old organ-pipes can be hidden behind an attractive curtain. (Photo by ord of what has been done.... 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture) 


CARPETS: New carpet brings new life to any room—and 
new warmth. And an end to distracting noise, especially in 
the Church school 
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Pictured above is the sanctuary of First Methodist Church, NEW WALLS AND PEWS: Before and after at First Presby- 
Steubenville, Ohio, which has 660 yards of new Mashland 


Wilton carpet. Note that only aisles and chancel are cov- 


terian Church, Springfield, Ill. Above, the old sanctuary with 


awkward pews, central pulpit, dull walls, stiff pulpit furniture 


ered, that the room to the side has matching carpet. Below, and unsightly organ-pipes. Below, the new room, altogether 


a carpet-warmed Church school room. (Photos, courtesy of 
Alex Smith and Sons Carpet Co.) 


lovely with stately chancel, ‘‘churchy’’ pews, lightened walls, 
a few new windows. (Photos, In. Bureau of Architecture) 
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MODERNIZING: Only the walls have been touched here (above ; — — a — 
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BEAUTY AND ACOUSTICS: (Above) Monument Methodist 
Church, Richmond, Va., achieved a remarkable decorative 
effect in this ceiling, with Acousti-Tile; the remodeling also 
corrected bad hearing conditions. The herringbone pattern 


and below) but what a difference! Notice how arch and cross 
are emphasized. Material used was Nu-wood, which combines 
beauty, economy and acoustic value, to give the effect of a 
completely new room (United Brethren Church, Muscatine, 


lowa; pictures courtesy of Wood Conversion Company) of the acoustical tile improved hearing conditions in Trinity 


Baptist Church, Minneapolis (below); a perforated tile easily 


cleaned and painted was used. (Photos, by Celotex Acous- 
tical Products) 
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PEW AND CHANCEL: Above, the old auditorium at First 
Methodist Church, Kendallville, Indiana. To right, the trans- 


formation wrought in turning the room around, facing pews 


toward the window and installing new pews, pulpit furniture 
and lighting. Work on the arch is especially well done. 
(Photo, American Seating Company) 








A typical Slough-bank cabin 


Ly 
Elizabeth 2uinby 


at told to 
Mary M. Ao 


e HY did I think of start- 

ing the Sunday School?” 

Elizabeth Quinby, interviewed re- 

cently at her apartment in Louisville, 

Kentucky, repeated the question. Then 
she smiled: 

“As I look back on it, there were a 
number of reasons; one was the fact that 
I had spare time; another was the evi- 
dent need, and someone said, ‘A need 
constitutes a call’; a letter came to me 
urging that I start a Sunday School; and 
intermingled through it all was a quota- 
tion of George Bernard Shaw’s that 
swelled at times into a symphony. It was 
this: 


“Life is no brief candle to me. It is a 
sort of splendid torch which I have got 
hold of for the moment, and I want to 
make it burn as brightly as possible be- 
fore handing it on to future generations.’ 


I realized that I had not made best use 
of the torch that has been entrusted to 
me; I wanted to do better. 

“My husband, Griff, is a medical stu- 
dent, and for the three months’ vacation 
period during the two summers of our 
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near the bank of Reelfoot Lake in Northwestern Tennessee 


VY ALLEL 


marriage he has been stationed at Reel- 
foot Lake, occupied with Government re- 
search work in malaria control. 

“The natives in this part of North- 
west Tennessee and Kentucky are called 
‘Slough-bankers’ because they live on the 
edge of the slough in a long row of mis- 
srable shanties. Some of the people who 
live on higher ground speak of these 
dwellings as ‘Rat Row.’ 

“The fathers and older sons make a 
precarious living by serving as guides on 
hunting and fishing trips, for sportsmen 
whom they call ‘City Sports.’ The moth- 
ers and children dig in little patches of 
corn, which along with side-meat and 
fish constitute their main food. 

“T never before had seen a people who 
seemed to wallow in filth and general 
degradation—and like it! I had never 
been where ‘feudin’,’ inspired by rank 
moonshine liquor, was as prevalent as 
snakes and mosquitoes; where squalor 
was the rule, and cleanliness of person 
or surroundings was the great exception. 
I mentally drew my skirts aside, in the 
Pharisaic fashion, whenever I passed a 
Slough-banker on the narrow road that 
led from Miss Myrtle’s (where we 
boarded) to ‘Uncle Harry’s’ general 
store, where I drank my morning bever- 
age. 

“Miss Myrtle and ‘Uncle Harry’ are 
both natives, but they are above the 
average in grit and thrift. Many were 


the funny stories that I wrote home 
about these people; they were things 
that Miss Myrtle and Uncle Harry had 
told us about them, and I achieved con- 
siderable ‘local color.’ 

“Then my Grandmother wrote me. 
She said: ‘Our Lord taught and healed 
on the banks of a lake. I would like for 
you to follow His example. Think it over 
carefully and see if you can start a 
Sunday School.’ 

“I wished she hadn’t mentioned it. 
The idea kept plaguing me. I’ve been a 
Christian since I can remember, but one 
who considered her duty done at the end 
of the Sunday morning service. 

““T’ve no money to spend on it,’ I ar- 
gued. ‘No? Well, give yourself.” Emer- 
son said, ‘The only gift is a portion of 
thyself.” A voice whispered from some- 
where within me. ‘I can’t talk; I'd be 
embarrassed.” “When God calls He pro- 
vides a way.’ I was reminded of Moses 
who also was hesitant of speech. Finally 
I gave up, reconciled myself to it, and 
even knew enthusiasm. 

“IT went down and told ‘Uncle Harry’ 
that the next Sunday afternoon at three 
o'clock I was going to hold a Sunday 
School out under the big live-oak trees 
in front of Miss Myrtle’s house, and for 
him to circulate the news among the 
Slough-bank children. Telling ‘Uncle Har- 
ry’ corresponds to putting a notice in 
the county newspaper. 
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Little Bobbie Bashan, a Slough-banker 


Another cabin on the Slough, where Miss Quinby’s pupils live 


Wie 


Part of the Slough-bank Sunday School 


“He was skeptical. He said: ‘The only 
Sunday School that'll hold out with them 
Slough-bankers will be run by the Sher- 
iff. Yer don’t look any too peart (strong) 
an’ yer better let’m alone.’ He rolled a 
wad of tobacco back in his jaw and spat 
a long, amber stream at a spider. 

“But I was not to be deterred. I went 
to see several ministers in the nearest 
town and from them secured some out- 
of-date lesson leaflets with pictures to 
color. I bought some crayons and a big 
bag of peppermint candy. ‘Where ignor- 
ance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise;’ I did 
not know that these people were con- 
sidered so tough that Christian workers 
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in near-by towns had washed their hands 
of them; in fact they considered it work 
which had proven unfruitful and that it 
was dangerous to approach some of the 
men. These things the ministers did not 
tell me, but they were sincere in offering 
to help me in any way that they could. 
“*Uncle Harry’ did nobly with the cir- 
culation. The next Sunday morning at 
seven-thirty a little group of children be- 
gan to gather out under Miss Myrtle’s 
trees. Miss Myrtle knocked upon my 
door and announced it in stage-whispers. 
‘I told them at three this afternoon,’ I 
protested. ‘Well, they’re here an’ more’s 


Elizabeth Quinby, who organized the School 


a-comin’ or I miss my guess. Them 
Slough-bankers ‘ll try anything once.’ 

“T dressed and slipped out quietly in 
order not to disturb Griff, because he 
stays up until sometimes early morn- 
ing hunting for human malaria in Ano- 
pheles Walkeri. Miss Myrtle had my 
breakfast ready. 

“At eight o’clock when I went out to 
greet the children my heart sank to my 
slipper soles. There were not only twenty 
of the small fry, but half-grown girls and 
boys, with a sprinkling of mothers. At 
a distance two grim fathers stood, hands 
significantly on their hips as if they 
‘toted’ a gun. (Continued on page 46) 
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Suppose that when we, as passengers, lie down to sleep at night on board a ship, it was with the fear that 
the crew might flee in the dark if danger were encountered. Would many of us venture forth on voyages? 


THE VALUE OF 
VOWS 


WISH that our Christian Her- 

ald readers could be assembled 

in a visible congregation, for I 

want to think with them about the 

Psalmist’s declaration: “I will pay my 

vows unto the Lord now in the presence 

of all his people.” The consideration of 

this text calls for a public congregation 
rather than a written page. 

But perhaps the place to begin this 
consideration of the value of vows is with 
those silent loyalties so basic to the 
security of life. Our daily living is safe- 
guarded by those codes of honor which 
keep policemen at dangerous posts and 
send firemen into burning buildings and 
hold sailors to the bridge of sinking 
ships. Something there is which does 
all this, and we call it the honor of the 
service. 

Think what it would mean if there 
were no honor of the service among our 
seamen, our trainmen, our firemen. Sup- 
pose that when we as passengers lie down 
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to sleep at night aboard a ship, it was 
with the fear that the crew might flce 
in the dark if danger were encountered. 
Would many of us venture forth on sea 
voyages? No. What gives confidence on 
the fickle and fog-bound deep is that 
the men who wear the sailor’s uniform 
will not desert their posts when danger 
threatens and that the last to leave, if 
worst comes to worst, will be the captain 
on the bridge. 

Some time ago a friend of mine was 
on a plane bound from Pittsburgh to 
Washington. About half way along, the 
right motor was torn out. It swung back 
and destroyed the landing gear on the 
right side. The’ plane was in darkness. 
The pilot knew how slim were | the 
chances of landing his ship in such a con- 
dition. He radioed the Washington air- 
port to have ambulances and fire engines 
available. He himself might have bailed 
out, but he did not. In the history of 
American aviation I am told there is no 
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record of any American pilot having 
bailed out and left his passengers. 

Yes, there are certain positions of 
trust in which men feel bound by the 
honor of the service. They will not desert 
their duties lest they dishonor the uni- 
form they wear or the oath they have 
taken. 

And this honor of the service extends 
into certain unofficial spheres of life. The 
family exemplifies it. The ideal family, 
at some stages of the journey, might 
seem like a rowboat wherein each mem- 
ber pulls an oar. But that condition does 
not obtain in all families nor in any 
family all the time. When the children 
are little, they pull no oar. They are 
only passengers, precious but very exact- 
ing. Their needs often keep parents at 
their posts night and day. For them 
mothers will slave and fathers will sacri- 
fice. And then, too, many families carry 
one or more aged persons as non-paying 
passengers, but dutiful sons and daugh- 
ters do not desert parents in their help- 
lessness. Furthermore it frequently hap- 
pens that the teamwork of marriage is 
broken by the illness or incapacity or 
unwillingness or the infidelity of one or 
the other mate. But homes do not al- 
ways break up under such unequal con- 
ditions. One partner often carries on 
faithfully after the other has ceased to 
do his or her share. We sometimes be- 
moan the breakdown of the modern 
home. We talk dismally about the preva- 
lence of divorce which disrupts one out 
of every seven marriages. But what is 
it that holds together so many homes 
under the vicissitudes of vagrant and 
volatile love? What is it that keeps so 
many husbands and wives, so many sons 
and daughters, from evading their re- 
sponsibilities? It is a sense of family 
honor akin to the honor of the service. 

The Master of Life desired that this 
high code of honor might pervade all 
living. We remember Jesus’ meeting with 
the Roman centurion who came beseech- 
ing the Master to heal his servant. Op- 
posed as Jesus was to war, he showed his 
admiration for the soldierly discipline of 
the officer who assumed that pledged 
words are kept. On observing the cen- 
turion’s code, Jesus exclaimed: “I have 
not found so great faith, nay not in all 
Israel.” 

And we in our day have to admit that 
our society is not permeated by the 
honor of the service such as is main- 
tained in some uniformed callings and 
some family circles. In business a man’s 
word is not always as good as his bond. 
We have seen those on the inside of 
business concerns getting out or protect- 
ing their own interests while investors 
who trusted their leadership were al- 
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lowed to go down with the failing cor- 
poration. Think what increased confi- 
dence would be given to the investing 
public if they were convinced that all 
our corporations were run by the same 
code of honor as a ship where the law 
of the sea is that, in time of danger, it 
is “officers last.” And consider’ what a 
boon it would be to labor organizations 
if the public could be sure that all labor 
leaders were inspried by the honor of the 
service. 

But alas, not all men are honorable 
enough to live by gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, and not all who consider them- 
selves gentlemen are Christian enough to 
study and safeguard the effects of their 
conduct in our long-range social contacts. 
A few years ago a certain financier pyra- 
mided his speculative structure to the 
point where it collapsed, dragging down 
countless personal fortunes and no doubt 
sending scores of persons to suicide. At 
that time I gave an address in which 
I made a rather caustic reference to the 
man, whereupon a listener came to me 
at the close and took issue with me, 
saying that she knew the gentleman as a 
summer neighbor and that he was a 
kind-hearted person who would not harm 
anyone he knew. Perhaps the woman 
was right. No doubt that refined gentle- 
man would be loath to harm or cheat 
anyone he could see, but in our long- 
range complex society we can hurt and 
rob so many whom we cannot see. 

We need a conscience more sensitive 
and searching than a mere polite gentle- 
man’s code of honor. We need a regard 
for truth which will be observed when a 
person is not under oath. We need an 
inner stamina which makes a man stand 
up to his civic responsibilities when he is 
lost in the crowd of a city. We need in 
all our group living that spirit called the 
honor of the service. For these reasons 
we need what the Psalmist had in mind 
when he said, “I will pay my vows unto 
the Lord.” 

A vow made unto the Lord serves to 
buttress the human will. If we always 
lived at our highest levels, if we could 
always be sure of ourselves, there would 
be no need of vows and resolutions. But 
we are not always at our best. Knowing 
the weakness of our wills in face of irk- 
ing or shattering temptations, we do 
well in moments of moral insight to 
pledge ourselves to the side of goodness 
against those hours when judgment is 
dimmed by desire. When the hour of 
temptation comes, then we have not only 
our consciences to help us, but our sol- 
emn pledge will rally our self-respect to 
our aid. What husband does not know 
the surge of moral power which has 
come to his aid when in some hour of 
temptation he recalled the vision of the 
man he was when in the purity of his 
love he made his vows at the marriage 
altar? Or perhaps a father has been 
called back from laxity of living by re- 
membering that day when his little 
daughter’s life was spared and in grati- 





tude he cried with the Psalmist: “I will 
pay my vows unto the Lord.” The vision 
of the vow behind us is often as rein- 
forcing to the will as the vision of the 
goal before us. 

In making a vow, a person backs him- 
self with himself. In making a vow unto 
the Lord, a man backs himself with 
himself and God. And to break that vow 
is to go back on oneself and to let God 
down. Vows serve to combine a gentle- 
man’s code of honor with a Christian’s 
sensitive conscience. And that is a com- 
bination devoutly to be desired in our 
day. For our religious impulses need to 
be strengthened with a sense of honor as 
truly as our gentlemanly codes need to 
be sensitized with godliness. A Christian 
must be all that becomes a gentleman— 
and a bit more. 

If we can bring the use of vows to the 
aid of our religious sentiments, it will 
serve to stiffen some of our vague ideals 
into standards. In common use -we make 
quite a difference between ideals and 
standards. An ideal is something we 
hold before ourselves; a standard is some- 
thing we hold ourselves to. We have 
plenty of lofty ideals today. We are aim- 
ing at bigger things than did our grand- 
fathers. We aspire toward world peace, 
racial brotherhood, industrial justice. 
But in the expansion of ideals we have 
done something comparable to the exten- 
sion of the arable land in the west during 
the World War. The farmers in the 
agricultural enthusiasm of that day 
plowed up prairie land which afterward 
became a dust bowl. Similarly, we have 
expanded our ideals but we have left 
them so loose that they can be blown 
in almost any direction—a kind of 
mental and moral dust bowl. What we 
need now is something to seed our drift- 
ing ideals down into settled soil whereon 
standards can be raised. What we need 
is something of that sturdiness which 
our fathers got from their fixed moral 
rules, something of that stability which 
they derived from their settled religious 
habits, something of that sense of obli- 
gation which the churchmen of a former 
day found in their treatment of religion 
as a covenant with God. Yes, something 
in our devotion to private pursuits simi- 
lar to the honor of the service. That, as 
I see it, is the value of vows unto the 
Lord. 

Now let us hear the Psalmist again: 
“T will pay my vows unto the Lord now 
in the presence of all his people.” Grant- 
ing the value of making vows to God, 
why make them publicly? Most cul- 
tured people think of religion as a very 
intimate affair, and a gentleman does not 
like to parade his personal feelings. To 
him, his religion seems a private affair 
between himself and God. Professor 
Whitehead of Harvard has said that 
“religion is what a man does with his 
solitariness.” We share this respect for 
privacy in one’s deepest feelings. 

But just how private should a person’s 

(Continued on page 60) 
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{ SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 1 __ } 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY 
“ARRAYED IN WHITE ROBES.” 
READ REVELATION 7:9-17 


Aur SAINTS’ DAY brings memo- 
ries of the who, while 
they strove and suffered, yet triumphed. 
They have left the world poorer for 
their passing, we may say, as we think 
of our sainted parents, our friends, the 
fathers of our country. Yet they have 
made it the richer by their service. 
Through fires of trial, they passed to 
their victory. Bearing their cross, they 
came to their coronation. Let us give 
thanks today for all who, through faith, 
have the promises. 


noble-hearted 


Gird our loins, fire our souls, fill our 
hearts with passionate love to Thee, O 
Christ. Amen. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2 } 


THE WARMING RAYS 

IS NOTHING HID FROM 
HEAT THEREOF.” 
READ PSALM 19:1-10 


“THERE THE 


Now that summer has gone, and a 
nip is felt in the air, we prize what the 
sun has done for the earth. But the 
soul can be like the sun. A gifted poet- 
ess says. “If I could be the sun for just 
one day, Vd every bud_ that 
bloomed my way. Id scatter every 
shadow. every shade that fell across my 
path, and make them fade. [’d warm 
the hearts of men and make them glad: 
I’d make a world of joy where all was 
sad.” That need not be impossible. 


open 


Help us to stifle the unkind word, the 
unworthy criticism, all that is un- 
Christlike. Amen. 


{| TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3_ } 


A BOOK WITHOUT A WORD 
“THERE IS NONE OTHER NAME.” 
READ ACTS 4:5-12 


Ir IS said that Spurgeon used to carry 
a small book with him. Ut had only 
three leaves in it—and not a word. 
Yet it told the story cf his life 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


ours. One leaf was black; that told of 
sin and the unregenerate soul. The 
next was red: that was eloquent of the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. The third 
was white; that symbolized forgiveness 
and the new start And, as will be 
noted, between the black and the white, 
the sin and its cleansing, there was al- 
ways the red leaf which stood for the 
only mearis of redemption. 


O Lamb of God, pardon us that we 
regard our indebtedness to Thee so 
lightly. From today help us to live m 
consecration to Thee. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4 





THE UNDAUNTED HEART 
“THE THINGS WHICH CONCERN MINE 
INFIRMITIES.” 

READ If CORINTHIANS 11:24-33 


We ALL could wish things were dif- 
ferent, or that we had fewer trials in 
daily life. Yet remember how, as has 
been said, others were handicapped. 
Milton was blind, and so were Prescott, 
the historian, and Matheson, who 
could “trace the rainbow through the 
rain.” Edison was stone deaf, as was 
Beethoven who, “Though so deaf he 
could not hear the tempest for a token, 
the music of his mind the 
grandest ever spoken.” Epictetus was 
lame. and so were Byron, Scott. and 
Lord Kelvin. How about thanking God 
that things are not so bad with us after 


all? 


he made 


Through clouds of care, let us see the 
glint of Thy love. Amid the clamor of 
life. let us hear Thy voice. Through 


Christ Jesus. Amen. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5 I 


PRACTICAL RELIGION 


RELIGION AND UNDEFILED. .. .” 
READ JAMES 1:22-27 


“PURE 


Waar does religion mean to life? 
This is the answer. “Religion is telling 
the truth in trade, without even count- 
ing the cost. and having the courage to 
stand by the right though fortune and 
friends may be lost. Religion is thirty- 
six inches per yard, and sixteen full 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


ounces per pound; and sixty whole min- 
utes of other men’s time, not watching 
the minutes roll ‘round.” Such a life is 
more eloquent than any words of the 
orator, more convincing than any argu- 
ment of the advocate. Best of all, it is 
the life we can live. 


Help us to commend our faith 
through our deeds. So, O Christ, shall 
our witness bring honor to Thee. 
Through Thy grace, Amen. 


[_ FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6] 


WHAT IS OUR MOTIVE? 
“YOUR LABOR IS NOT IN VAIN.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 15:50-58 


Ir has often been told, but it points a 
significant truth. The president of a 
great railroad, on a tour of inspection 
of the system, was taken through the 
yards by the superintendent. His at- 
tention was called to a man well on in 
vears. “This is one of our oldest em- 
plovees,” said the superintendent. “He 
has been tapping wheels for nearly thir- 
ty years.” The president beamed. 
“That’s a long time,” he said. “And 
why do you tap the wheels?” “Well, I 
don’t know. That’s the first time I’ve 
ever been asked that.” What are we 
working for? What is our supreme mo- 
tive? 


In the common things of life, in the 
day’s routine duties, help us, O God, to 
magnify Thee. By Christ Jesus our 
example, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7 I 


FALLING LEAVES 
‘HIS LEAF SHALL NOT WITHER.” 
READ PSALM 1 


Tue fall may be beautiful. It may 
also be very depressing. A chill rain 
blots out the countryside. The leaves 
lie in mournful heaps around the tree 
trunks, sodden and dead Their glory 
is past, like the splendor of summer 
days. That is a parable of the ungodly 
life. Its hopes, its promised joys and 
satisfaction, end dismally. But for the 
righteous. loving and obedient unto 
God, linked by faith to the changeless 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET’ HOUR 


Christ, there is no such season of dis- 
illusionment and despair. On the con- 
trary, his highest blessedness is secure, 
and in the recompense of heaven shall 
his soul rejoice. 


Help us, O Lord, to live by faith. So 
shall our hearts be quiet and our hands 
strong to do Thy will. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8 I 


DO WE UNDERSTAND? 
“UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU 
READEST?” 

READ ACTS 8:29-40 


We MAY read the sacred page with- 
out being gripped by its claims upon 
us. Someone asks, “What doth it mean 
that long ago Christ hung upon a fate- 
ful tree, And bore the burden of our 
sin, unless that sin do die in me? What 
meaneth it He rose again, from death’s 
dark fetter brake Him free, set new 
hopes dancing through the world, unless 
He now doth live in me?” Christ’s 
sacrifice ought to revolutionize daily 
life. If we understood the story of our 
redemption aright, what would it mean? 


Saving us from growing so familiar 
with the wonder of Thy saving love, O 
Lord, that we may be daily constrained 
to live unto Thee. Amen. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


THE HEART’S MELODY 
“MAKING MELODY IN YOUR HEART.” 
READ EPHESIANS 5:8-21 


Tue saintly John Keble, with fine 
discernment, expresses our longing for 
the harmonious life. “Lord, make my 
heart a dwelling-place where angels 
sing! For surely thoughts low-breathed 
by Thee are angels gliding near on 
noiseless wing; and where a home they 
see, swept clean and garnished with 
adoring joy, they enter in and dwell, 
and teach the heart to swell with heav- 
enly melody, their own untired em- 
ploy.” Such a life commends the Christ. 
It gladdens the soul itself, and flings 
its joyousness to all around. Try it. 


Gladden our souls with the thought 
of Thy love, O Lord. Bring us into har- 
mony with Thy will. So shall life’s 
music ring forth. Amen. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 I 


THE SECRET FOE 
“CLEANSE THOU ME FROM SECRET 
FAULTS.” 

REALD PSALM 19:7-14 


Aw EAGLE soared into the sun. It 
was a symbol of the soul, rising high 
above the low levels of material striv- 
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ing and the sordid. Yet even as the 
eye followed it, it seemed to pause in 
its flight. Then it shuddered and fell. 
A traveler passing by, stopped to ex- 
amine the prostrate form of the bird, 
lying there on the ground. It was dead. 
As he lifted one of the still outstretched 
wings, he found a scorpion. It had 
fastened itself on the bird at the feed- 
ing grounds, and death was the result. 
Sin is like that. 


O God, who dost know the dangers 
we daily run, guard us from self-com- 
placency and carelessness. Keep us by 
Thy grace. For Christ’s sake, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER II } 


LEST WE FORGET 
“THAT JEOPARDED THEIR LIVES.” 
READ JUDGES 5:15-20 


‘Tue fearful clouds of war hanging 
athwart the skies, obscure the glory of 
our kinsmen of a past day. They gave 
their best for the cause of honor. Even 
though their self-sacrifice may not have 
secured the ends for which they died, at 
least their sacrifice remains a fact. Let 
us give them a thought today, and 
those who loved them: the parents, the 
widows, the sons and daughters who 
never saw them. And remembering the 
price paid for liberty in this fair land, 
recall, too, Christ who died for all men’s 
redemption. 


“They shall not grow old, as we that 
are left grow old. Age shall not weary 
them, nor the years condemn. At the 
going down of the sun and in the morn- 
ing, we will remember them.” Amen. 


| THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12 ] 


DARK DAYS AHEAD 
“THE JOY OF THE LORD IS YOUR 
STRENGTH.” 
READ NEHEMIAH 8:8-12 


Ix SPITE of a continuance of day- 
light saving time, the dark days are 


before us. Yet the soul can retain its 
joyousness and brightness in Christ. 
The Hymn to Joy should find its place 
in our souls. “Joyful, joyful, we adore 
Thee, God of glory, God of love. 
Hearts unfold like flowers before Thee, 
hail Thee as the sun above. Melt the 
clouds of sin and sadness; drive the 
dark of doubt away; Giver of immor- 
tal gladness, fill us with the light of 
day.” With the soul attuned to God’s 
merciful providence, His joy can be our 
unfailing portion. 


Help us to look to Thee for daily 
strength as well as sustenance, O 
Father. Through Christ’s salvation 
may our souls be brave and bright. 
Amen. 
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{ FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 } 


BOOMERANGS 
“THE LIBERAL SOUL SHALL BE MADE 
FAT.” 
READ PROVERBS 11:23-31 


More truth than poetry, these lines 
suggest much. “When a bit of sunshine 
hits ye, after passing of a cloud; when 
a fit of laughter gits ye and your spine 
is feeling proud; don’t forget to up and 
fling it at a soul that’s feeling blue, for 
the minute that ye sling it, it’s a boom- 
erang to you.” What of Christ’s bless- 
ing we give, we have in larger measure. 
What we bestow of His graciousness 
and joy, the richer our own lives. That 
is an antidote to the selfishness of the 
world. 


Gladden us with Thy grace, O Sav- 
tour. Fill us with Thy joyousness and 
trust. So shall we radiate courage and 
goodwill. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 } 
THE SOUL’S CONFIDENCE 
“HOPE THOU IN GOD, FOR I SHALL 
YET PRAISE HIM.” 
READ PSALM 42:5-10 


Wuen we are tempted to lose heart, 
because of the slow progress of the 
good, and the assaults of evil, “Say not 
the strugele naught availeth, the labor 
and the wounds are vain: the enemy 
faints not nor faileth; and as things 
have been they remain. . . . For while 
the tired waves, vainly breaking, seem 
here no painful inch to gain, far back, 
through creeks and islets making, comes 
silent, flooding in, the main.” God’s 
will shall yet be supreme in the earth. 
So, when you are losing heart or faith, 
say with conviction, “My soul, hope 
thou in God.” 


Rebuke our fears, dispel our doubts, 
give unto us Thy peace, O Christ. So 
shall we live the conquering life. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15 } 


MAN’S INSIGNIFICANCE? 
“WHAT IS MAN THAT THOU 
MINDFUL?” 
READ PSALM 8 


ART 


Waen we look up at the wonderful 
pageantry of the starlit skies, a feeling 
of our insignificance fills the heart. 
“Astronomically speaking,” said a sci- 
entist, “man is unimpressive.” To which 
another thinker replied, “Astronomically 
speaking, man is the astronomer.” That 
is nearer the facts. Although there are 
multitudes of worlds, as far as science 
can tell, this is the only world where 
human personalities dwell. It is the 
world that God loved enough to give 
(Continued on page 63) 
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HOWARD RUSHMORE’S 


MOTION PICTURE 
Comments 


T IS to America’s eternal credit that no 
self-declared dictator who. preached re- 
ligious intolerance has ever occupied more 
than a few paragraphs in our history 
books. The Ku Klux Klan and its bed- 
sheeted leaders; Huey Long and his Share- 
the-Wealth crusaders; Charles Coughlin 
and his “Social Justice” all have had their 
brief moments of fame, if bigotry can lay 
claim to glory. Inevitably they have end- 
ed their careers with a pitiful following 
of criminals and moral degenerates; in the 
final analysis they have been rejected in 
the bedrock of American common sense, 
been rejected and found wanting. History 
and the people who make it have branded 
them spiritual and social renegades for 
whom the Bill of ‘Rights and its tradition 
of tolerance was but a scrap of paper and 
the stuff that dreams are made of. To 
Americans, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
dreams of brotherhood were made realities 
after a bitter struggle. In the fight we are 
waging today, the Bill of Rights looms as 
a precious document. 

To perpetuate its tradition, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews has 
made a film to which we should give a 
special Academy Award. Hollywood has 
produced a few full-length feature movies 
with religious tolerance as a central theme, 
but none of these had the hard-hitting, 
straight-from-the-shoulder force of The 
World We Want to Live In. 

It runs but a few brief moments, telling 
its story simply and clearly in the Ameri- 
can way. Those neighbors who whisper 
against the Jews: that rabble-rouser, 
cloaked in the anonymity of his bed-sheet 
howling against the Pope of Rome, are 
brought before the camera to writhe and 
cackle their message of hate. A Jew is 
turned away from employment, not be- 
cause of inexperience, but because his an- 
cestors wrote the Ten Commandments. 
Then, in sharp contrast, are shown three 
clergymen, Dr. Robert W. Searle, Father 
Vincent Brown and Rabbi David de Sola 
Pool, Protestant, Catholic and Jew, each 
speaking in complete agreement on the 
need for religious tolerance in these 
troubled times. There are brief flashes of 
children in school learning what the Bill 
of Rights means, then closing talks by 
Eddie Cantor, Wendell L. Willkie and 
others. Mr. Willkie’s words ring an ap- 
propriate finale: “Remember this: The 
people who have lost their freedom in 
other parts of the world made the mistake 
of listening to those who told them that 
they could attack religious freedom and 
still have.the other freedoms. It just can’t 
be done.” 

That’s the message, sharp and clean as 
a pitchfork and as pointed. Followers of 
Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith and the 
Klan may squirm when Warner Brothers 
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and RKO release this film throughout the 
nation, but to the rest of us it is celluloid 
worth its weight in gold. Chaplain Arnold 
and Chaplain Workman of the Army and 
Navy have recommended it; so have hun- 
dreds of clergymen and church laymen 
everywhere. 

This pioneer work deserves the plaudits 
of all of us. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, welcomes any letters of 
advice, criticism, and, of course, approval, 
of this spade-work in a too-neglected field. 
The film The World’ We Want to Live In 
is also available in 16 mm. prints for 
church or club use. Write the Conference 
about it. And remember: we are proud of 
our tolerance, but we have no reason to 
be overconfident. Hitler has provided 
the world an open season on hatred; films 
like this keep bigotry from making Ameri- 
ca another hunting ground. 


Warners’ Across the Pacific is an en- 
gaging melodrama in the contemporary 
field of Japanese spying. Featuring Hum- 
phrey Bogart as the relentless Army In- 
telligence officer who thwarts a bombing 
of the Panama Canal, the film is better- 
than-average adult mystery entertainment. 
With Mary Astor and Sydney Greenstreet. 


Tales of Manhattan is probably the sea- 
son’s most expensive film and into it 
Twentieth Century-Fox has jammed half 
a dozen plots and twenty stars. For all 
that it has few artistic qualities and is 
strong film food for adults. The hero is 
a dress coat which bears a curse and wear- 
ing it with varying degrees of success is 
Charles Boyer, Roland Young, Henry 
Fonda, Charles Laughton and a_ few 
others. Interesting and unusual but not 
for the family. 


Now, Voyager stars the perpetually un- 
happy Bette Davis as a neurotic spinster 
who wins her way to glamor through a 
psychiatrist. Full of emotion and the 
Davis acting ability, but little else. War- 
ner Brothers features a new star, Paul 
Henreid, as the male lead; also Claude 
Rains and Bonita Granville. 


Paramount’s The Major and the Minor 
is an enjoyable adult comedy, featuring 
Ginger Rogers and Ray Milland. We still 
look forward to the day when Robert 
Benchley, one of America’s best comedi- 
ans, will stay sober in a film characteri- 
zation. He doesn’t in this one. 


Hedy Lamarr goes from the exotic to 
the erotic in MGM’s White Cargo, a 
dreary jungle romance featuring Walter 
Pidgeon and Frank Morgan. Tropical, 
but not topical. No children, please. 


The 


Country Preacher 


| 
; 
Says: | 


yy 
ERE I am, near the city of Niagara 
Falls (not near enough to hear the 
roar); quite a big town of 90,000 people. 

The conference I am speaking for is 
at De Veaux School for Boys—a beauti- 
ful place; when you start out to mow the 
lawn you can look forward to thirty-five 
acres! 

They took me for a ride over to the 
Canadian side, over the Rainbow bridge, 
and back by the whirlpool bridge. All 
along the Canada side it is certainly land- 
scaped most beautifully. The water lights 
at the Falls have been turned off for the 
duration. I was surprised and saddened 
to learn that there were so many suicides 
at the Falls, averaging nearly one every 
other day. I only hope there will not be 
more as this war goes on. 

It was almost uncanny how much my 
ideas about preaching were like those of 
another speaker here who gave his from 
a previously-prepared and most able paper. 
Our sermons have just to be interesting, 
with points of contact a-plenty; delivered 
in a conversational manner, in the lan- 
guage of the common people—not an 
academic tongue; and above all the man- 
ner and voice of the preacher must be 
utterly and absolutely natural. 

Of course, when ministers get together, 
a story or two may be told. It seems that 
Bishop Drane of Albany was in charge 
of a summer conference that met beside 
a lake. Now the girls wanted to go swim- 
ming in the lake of a Sunday morning. At 
last they mustered up courage enough to 
ask the Bishop if they could. The good 
man meditated a bit, then answered, “I 
can recall no place in the Bible where 
anything is written limiting the amount 
of water a person may take a bath in. 
You may go!” 

There is a returned missionary from 
China at this church conference. His 
work was near Shanghai. He had spent 
some forty years there, and he hated to 
have to leave, but orders came from 
Tokio that the American missionaries 
must go. He was quite a long time in a 
city after it was taken over by the Jap- 
anese. He survived many bombings. His 
church was not hit, but the bombs fell so 
close that every window in it was gone. 
A truck with Japanese soldiers and two 
officers arrived one day. The men came 
in with axes, but they were reasonable. He 
had quite a talk with them, and _ they 
allowed him to take away the cross and 
other altar furnishings. In the end, all 
they did was to take the piano from the 
parish house and the organ from _ the 
church. They are crazy to get hold of 
such musical instruments and they are 
sent to Tokio. Then they sealed the 
church, forbidding its use; but apart from 
the piano they did not disturb the parish 
house at all. 

GEORGE B. GILBERT. 
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All winter long I watched people of 
varied national stock—Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, German, Danish, Irish, Canadian, 
Dutch and English—worship together. A 
little League of Nations, held together 
with the tie that binds! Held by a gossa- 
mer thread fragile as a rainbow, yet 
stronger than all this warring, broken, 
divided world—a _ slender, soul-strong 
thread holding men of all nations together 
in Christ. World peace around the Lord’s 
table—where He had prayed for unity! 
Was He showing us where it must start? 

I wondered if the Pastor would let me 
take Easter Communion with his con- 
gregation. 

All during Lent I wondered. Good Fri- 
day came, its black-draped altar cross 
seeming to symbolize all the anguish of 
a world dying to release the soul of a new 
day. 

Easter was but two days off. I could 
not hesitate much longer. I stood by that 
friendly Open Door, tense and trembling, 
and asked the question that had been in 
my heart so long. 

“Come inside,’ said the Pastor. We 
sat in an almost empty church while he 
asked a few grave, direct questions. Then 
he flashed his friendly smile at me. 
“You’re welcome!” he said. 

That Easter the little church was to 
have its first sunrise service on its own 
grounds, at a quarter of six. 

I arrived before dawn, to find the choir, 
in surplices crisp and white as Easter 
lilies, on tiers of seats, forming a living 
cross. The lawn was black with hundreds 
of people, the air electric with expectancy. 
The very grass and palms seemed to 
exult with the choir as Easter came in a 
glory of sunrise, pledging us, after our 
midnight of mourning, the dawn of a 
Tomorrow. 

A few hours later, I attended the regu- 
lar morning service—on the doorstep! 
The church was so packed that the per- 
spiring ushers could not find room for one 
even as small as I. 

That evening I took Holy Communion 
in the little sanctuary which, only eight 
months before, had called above the 
world’s despair, “Hope!” And had whis- 
pered to me from its rainbow-lit shadows, 
“Be still . . . and know that I am God.” 

I knew it surely as I walked home un- 
der the still stars. For my soul was 
ablaze once more with a sense of His 
Presence! The tall white candles in my 
innermost Holy of Holies were burning! 
I had found God again—and the WAY. 

For almost two years now I have been 
worshiping—and working! —in this friend- 
ly little House of God, by the side of the 
road. 

As I teach my class of teen-age girls, I 
try to write on the white pages of their 
souls my dream for World Peace. We 
pray for those who must now fight for it. 
And we sing together of the day when 
there will be bluebirds over the White 
Cliffs of Dover, and the peace of God 
over all man’s world. 
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You’ve got no right to tell Tom 


I’m spoiling the baby 


1. Tom’s mother came to live with us when Tom got his commission. And 
we didn’t have a bit of friction till she interfered with my way of rais- 
ing Sue. “I'm going to write Tom,” she said, “about the way you're 
spoiling that child, with all this nonsense about needing special baby’s 
soap, special powder, special wash cloths. Even a special laxative!” 


2. “Let me tell you,” I said, “that our own 
doctor approved of the way I’m taking care 
of Sue. He says a baby needs special care be- 
cause its whole system is different from a 
grownup’s. It’s much more delicate. 


4.“And another thing. I’ve found that 
Fletcher’s Castoria works almost naturally, 
overnight, so I can give it to the baby at bed- 
time and it doesn’t disturb her sleep. Seems 
to me that’s important.” 


6.1 bought the money-saving Family Size 
bottle. And next time Sue needed a laxative, 
I called mother to see how the baby liked to 
take Fletcher’s Castoria. Well, mother just 
gave me a little hug that said, “I was wrong.” 
Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Gatlin CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


3. “So Doctor said it certainly makes sense 
to give the baby a laxative that’s made espe- 
cially for children—Fletcher’s Castoria. I’ve 
found he’s right, too. Fletcher’s Castoria is 
effective, yet it’s safe and gentle. 


5. Mother seemed willing to agree, but what 
finally convinced her was the way our drug- 
gist recommended and praised Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria. “Why, it even tastes good, so children 
never have to be forced to take it!” 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher’s Casto- 
ria—senna—has an excellent reputa- 
tion in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna pro- 
duces easy elimination and almost 
never gripes or irritates. 
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Cranberries add their tang to the smooth 
sweetness of the tapioca pudding 


Scooping in the Harvest. This Portuguese girl pushes her wooden-toothed shell through the vines, 
then tips it back, allowing the berries to roll through the teeth into the scoop’s hollow back 


Saucy Cranberry Treats 


That Go Easy on the Sugar 
By Clementine Paddleford 


RANBERRIES flash red in 
the markets. Cranberry sauce 
glows crimson in cut glass berry 
The bog’s bouncing berry re- 
turns to the market bearing glad tidings. 
Cranberries cooperated with the war 
effort. The crop is the second largest in 
cranberry’s history, totaling 765,000 bar- 
rels, berries enough to make 76,500,000 
quarts of tart sauce to go gallivanting 
with turkey. 

But these sauciest of the berries pre- 
sent a sugar problem. Their scarlet tang 
must be muted with sweetness, or it’s a 
rasp to the tongue. Cranberry growers 
didn’t stop to wail the sugar blues 
when they read the rationing rules. They 
went ahead with crop growing and took 
“a stitch in time.” They hired an experi- 
enced home economist to solve their 
sugar situation. The test kitchen of the 
American Cranberry Exchange, headed 
by Grace White, a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia, began early last May 
on the six-month job of remodeling reci- 
pes for the world’s favorite cranberry 
treats. A supply of 200 pounds of the 
1941 berries was put into cold storage to 
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bowls. 


provide fruit for this experimental work. 

Each recipe, each time tested was 
made in four ways. First with all sugar, 
this to serve as a control formula to pro- 
duce the pattern product of perfection 
which the sugar substitute formulae 
would attempt to achieve. Second recipe 
was made with sugar and corn syrup, 
third with sugar and maple syrup, fourth 
with sugar and honey. Recipes were 
tried and re-tried until the sugar and sub- 
stitute sweetener were in a ratio to give 
the most pleasing flavor. By August, 
fifty recipes had been perfected. Now 
one more round of testing with berries 
of the 1942 harvest to check for any 
possible revision needed in sweetening to 
match the flavor of the new crop. 

Not until then did the Cranberry 
Kitchen draw up the “rule-of-three.” 
Use this as a general guide with your 
favorite cranberry recipes when you 
wish to cut on sugar. 

Corn syrup: Substitute one cup dark 
or white corn syrup for each one cup 
sugar up to half the sugar called for in 
the recipe. Reduce liquid one-quarter 
cup for each one cup corn syrup used. 


Dark corn syrup gives a fragrant, cara- 
mel flavor. The white variety tastes ex- 
actly like sugar in the finished product. 

Maple syrup: Substitute one cup ma- 
ple syrup for each one cup sugar up to 
half the sugar called for in the recipe. 
Reduce liquid one-quarter cup for each 
one cup maple syrup. 

Honey: Substitute one-half cup honey 
for each one cup sugar up to half the 
sugar called for in the recipe. Reduce 
liquid two tablespoons for each one-half 
cup honey used. 

Straight from the Cranberry Kitchen 
come these sugar scant cranberry treats 
scaled for crowd service and hand tai- 
lored by Miss White for church supper 
cooks: 


10-MINUTE CRANBERRY SAUCE 


3 cups corn syrup* 
1% pounds sugar 
1% quarts water 


3 pounds fresh cran- 
berries 


Boil syrup, sugar and water together 5 
minutes. Add cranberries and cook slow- 
ly, without stirring, 5 minutes or until 
all the skins pop open. Remove from 
heat and allow sauce to remain in cook- 
ing dish until cool. Yield: 3 quarts, 
about 60 2-ounce servings 

*Or use 3 cups maple syrup or 1% 
cups honey. 


SPICED CRANBERRIES 


3% cups corn syrup* 

2 pounds sugar 

1 cup water 

6 2-inch sticks cinna- 
mon 


1 tablespoon whole 
cloves 

14 cup lemon juice 

grated rind 3 lemons 

3 pounds fresh cran- 
berries 


Combine corn syrup, sugar and water, 
spices, lemon juice and rind and boil to- 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
With Mr. Duckwall + secisvite, xy. 


Pilcas’s A MAN who has made baking a 
cheery, useful hobby. He’s Mr. Richard Duck- 
wall--Past State Commander, Dept. of Ken- 
tucky, for Disabled American Veterans of 
Jorld War. 
wee since my wife and I married,” Mr. 
Duckwall writes, “we have kept Calumet on 
hand for our baking. Bread, pies, cakes— 
verything. 
: Bor an Christmas we baked 28 cakes and 
nearly 600 cookies—all with Calumet baking 
powder—and not one failure! 
“J made most of them myself. They must 
have been good, because we gave some to 
friends and kinfolks—and they sure did rave! 













The little red berry adds life to the church supper. 
From upper right reading clockwise—molded 
strained cranberry sauce, cranberry tropical rel- 
ish, spiced cranberries, cranberry orange relish. 












“T 
> 
rer BET YOUR FOLKS and neighbors are 
proud of you, Mr. Duckwall,” Kate writes 
























































, back. 
“ > . 
And I’m mighty proud to hear how much 
you like Calumet! 
- “T 
. eae ge you know why Calumet is so 
. It aa ¥ le. Tt a it’s “double-acting.’ 
: arts its work i ee 
\- Cranberry apple ice to accompany roast pork. and goes ri I : rst in the mixing bowl— 
7 “tn — it on in the heat of the oven. 
., M >. enclosing a brand-new recipe for you, 
h gether 5 minutes. Add cranberries and r. Duckwall. It’s Honey Nut Cake... and 
cook slowly, without stirring, until all | = Il save enough sugar with this recipe to 
Vy the skins pop open. Chill to serve. | eip you make a real elegant frosting!” 
: ye ‘ rat — 
‘i Yield: 3 quarts, about 60 2-ounce serv- ri y ; 
ings. ' 
if *Or use 3% cups maple syrup or 134 
cups honey. * Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 
nh ee ee ee ; 
: TROPICAL RELISH | HONEY NUT CAKE Add nuts. Add remaining flour in thirds, al- | 
m 3 pounds fresh cran- ded pineapple | ternately with milk in halves, beating very | 
1- ‘ berries 1% pounds sugar | (3 eggs) well after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake in | 
er 3 cups canned shred- ~~ ee ee | 2 cups sifted Swans Y, cup sugar greased 9-inch tube pan in slow oven (325° F.) | 
| Down Cake Flour ¥, cup honey a -— 5 minutes, or until done. Spread 
: ‘ as ee 3 oney Butter Frosting on top and sides of 
; Put cranberries through food chopper. | 2 oe tenn tally cut cake. Decorate top of po wah mails mache | 
Quarter whole lemons, remove seeds and | | Y, teaspoon salt nut meats of candied cherries and angelica or citron. | 
c r . 24 cup butter or } ilk . 
put through chopper. Add pineapple, | 2 pr te shortening 4 anon vant Honey Butter Frosting. Cream 2 tablespoons | 
sugar and corn syrup, and blend. Chill | | ‘ne ; butter; add 2 tablespoons honey and blend. —| 
; 3 ; ; s ‘ 1 tre Sakic h. cca 
5 | in retrigerator a few hours before serv- || Si Sow one; menue, add taking gguier Add Yh cop sited confections tue and 
e . re s a 5! Ss gniy. é as ° ac 
“a ing. Yield: 3 quarts—about 60 2-ounce shortening, add sugar gradually, and cream 1 egg white, unbeaten, alternately with 2 cups | 
‘ servings. thoroughly; then add honey in thirds, beating of sifted confectioners’ sugar, beating well | 
il lie inet Se . 1 | well after each addition. Add % of flour and after each addition. Add 1, teaspoon vanilla. | 
m Or use 34 quart maple syrup or 1% | beat until smooth and well blended. If necessary, add more sugar until of right | 
k cups honev. | Beat eggs until thick and light and nearly consistency to spread. Makes about 1 cup 
i ’ white; add to cake mixture and beat well. frosting. | 
S, CRANBERRY ORANGE RELISH | ING (All measurements are level.) | 
3 pounds fresh cran- 1% pounds sugar eal seis 
Mp berries 34, quart corn syrup* : ee ed 
6 oranges <a . 7 
Put cranberries through food chopper. 
Quarter whole oranges, remove seeds and 
put through chopper. Add sugar and f 
| syrup and mix well. Chill in refrigerator 
} a few hours before serving. Yield: 3 J THE DOUBLE-AC TING 
quarts—about 60 2-ounce servings. BAKING POWDER 
er, *Or use 34 quart maple syrup or 14% ¢ 
0- cups honey. (Continued on page 45) | | = PRET, 
Barn Oe ai 
LD NovemsBer 1942 When writing to advertisers please mention CuristiAN HERALD. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Game of Games. With a fascina- 
tion and charm all its own. With rules 
for the fashionable partnership Rook. 
The largest selling game in the world. 

75 cents 


MONOPOL 


Most popular of all board games. 
A game both adults and children enjoy. 
Intensely amus ing. Sets $2, $3.50 and 
upw ards. 





FLINCH 


This famous game has again leaped 
into immense fashionable popularity 
and is now selling in its 8th million. 
150 cards 75 cents. 





CAMELOT, famous game especially pop- 
ular with = n and boys — favorite board 
— in U. Army camps, $1.25, $2 to 

33; POLLY iiena. always and everywhere 
See $1.50; PEGITY—get 5 pegs in a 
row if you can—a game of skill which is 
great fun, $1.25; DIG, a scramble for ana- 
grams—the pick does the trick, $1 and $2; 
AMERICAN FLAG GAME, a splendid pa- 


triotic board game, $1. 





AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem. 


NC en ents 


* NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
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changed, he was shouting to himself tri- 
umphantly. I knew she would be the 
same. That flush, those clear blue eyes— 
not sky-blue now, but violet-—that firm, 
yet tender mouth. The hair graying, of 
course, the color faded from the cheeks 
and the lips. But still that air of radi- 
ant innocence. 

“T want you to know my husband.” 

Of course, she would have a husband. 
Why hadn’t he thought of that? 

She drew a lean white-haired man out 
of the moving stream and made the intro- 
ductions. 


“We're living in Hainesville. You re- 
member Hainesville, don’t you? Ten 
miles from here. John teaches in the 


grade school.” 

A school-teacher. The little man looked 
as though he would be a school-teacher. 
Patient. Long-suffering. Washed out. 

“We've lived in Hainesville ever since 
we were married. And in the same house. 
Thirty-five years!” 

It seemed incredible. And he had been 
all over the world, moved among the 
great, had his share of men’s praise. She 
would have had a different life if the 
cards had fallen different and she had 
married him, Frederick. 

“You haven’t changed a bit, Lucy,” he 
heard himself saying. 

“You haven’t changed 
Frederick.” 

“Do you know, I went to call on you 
once on the farm up the river road.” 

“Did you? I don’t remember that. 
You've mixed me up with some other 
girl. I always wondered why you didn’t 
cau.” 


much, either, 


Ww 
MEDITATION 


Today, oh God, I would implore 
Grace to withstand the tempter’s lure. 
Thou art so strong, and I so weak, 
To be sustained Thy hand I seek; 
I would not be a coward, God, 
To shun the road that Jesus trod, 
But this I know—I need Thee near, 
For Thou alone canst dispel fear. 
Louis Ellsworth Jaeckel 
Ww 
“T only got as far as the door. I lost 
my nerve.” 

She looked up quickly, all the remem- 
bered radiance in her face. “Did it take 
nerve?” 

“Oh, I was scared to death of you.” 


She laughed. How youthful her laugh 
is, he said to himself, with that same 


quality of unsophisticated mirth that had 
held him enchanted forty-four years ago! 

“How ridiculous to be scared of me,” 
Lucy was saying. “No one is ever afraid 
of me. You ask my children.” 

“How many have you?” 

“Three. Two of them are married.” 
Again the flush. “I’m a grandmother.” 

I don’t believe it!” 

She turned to her husband. “John, 
Frederick won’t believe that I’m a grand- 
mother.” 

John came up to the mark. 
a little hard to believe, 


“T find it 
myself.” Then 


| he turned again and moved toward the 
| door. 
| idea that this romantic episode might as 


Either he was trying to convey the 
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well draw to a close, or hie was merely ex- 
ceptionally tactful. 

Lucy evidently assumed the latter and 
made no move to follow him. “Do you 
know, Frederick, only a week or two ago 
I finally tore up a letter you wrote me 
once? Such a nice letter.” 

He had forgotten that he had ever 
written her. Why should she have kept 
his letter? He felt thrilled, as though 
they were both sixteen and not sixty, she 
with a perfectly good husband and he 
with a wife to whom he was devoted. 
But he was feeling a little intoxicated un- 
der the spell of her unchanged, miracu- 
lous loveliness. 

“Won’t you come to dinner with us?” 
Lucy was saying. “We live very simply,” 
she added, with the sudden shyness he re- 
membered. ‘“A_ school-teacher’s salary, 
you know, doesn’t permit much luxury. 
But it would be so nice to have you at 
our table.” 

He excused himself. His train for the 
East left in an hour. Besides, prudence 
told him that a miracle might wear a 
little thin in the course of a Sunday 
dinner, and disillusionment was a poor 
dessert. 

John was waiting for them at the church 
door. What a gray little person this love- 
ly creature had linked herself up with, 
Frederick thought. No color, no verve, 
no enterprise, just a monumental patience. 
What a life! 

But, after they had parted, and Fred- 
erick was striding over the trodden snow 
to the depot, it was curiously not Lucy 
he found himself thinking about, but 
John. Lucy’s husband might not set the 
Missouri River on fire. He had not been 
able apparently even to progress in his 
teaching from grade school to high school. 
He was no intellectual giant, obviously. 
But the girlish serenity in Lucy’s eyes, 
that youthful laugh, that incredible air 
of springtime were there because of some- 
thing that was in John. Would they still 
be there if she had shared the noisy 
turbulence of his own life? Susan was a 
happy woman, by all the customary stand- 
ards, but there was no springtime left 
in her eyes. 

He felt suddenly humbled, wondering 
what quality it was that kept the spring- 
time in your wife’s eyes . . . what quality 
that John possessed . . . and he himself 
lacked... 
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freedom from the necessity of consulting 
physicians about their state, freedom 
from the necessity of discussing their 
problems with anybody in their former 
world—these things are some of the re- 
wards of the faith cure for drink as ad- 
ministered in simplicity and humility by 
Mr. Raws. 

That, and the value of a good example. 
A few months ago the main building hous- 
ing the workers was destroyed by fire. But 
the Keswick men have seen prayers an- 
swered there, and a building to replace the 
one burned down begun almost in the hot 
ashes of the old one. 

Seeing answers to prayer taking place 
before their very eyes, these men who 
are earnestly seeking permanent release 
from liquor’s bondage go on to many a 
glorious. victory. 
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WARTIME CRANBERRY PIE 


2% quarts maple 11% teaspoons salt 
syrup or corn syrup 9 pounds fresh cran- 
414 pounds sugar berries 
1 cup flour Grated rind 9 lemons 
1 cup melted butter 


Pie Pastry 


Combine maple syrup with sugar, flour 
and salt mixed together; heat to blend 
mixture. Add cranberries and cook slow- 
ly until all the skins pop open. Add lemon 
rind and butter. Cool slightly, but do not 
stir. Pour into pastry-lined 12-inch pie 
plates. Cover with pastry and brush top 
with milk. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
30 minutes. Yield: 6 12-inch pies. 


CRANBERRY FRUIT SAUCE 


quart corn syrup 3 pounds apples, peeled 
4 pounds sugar and thinly sliced 
water 4 (2 inch) sticks of 
3 pounds fresh cran- cinnamon 
berries grated rind 3 oranges 
grated rind 3 lemons 


Combine corn syrup, sugar and water, 
bring to boiling point and add remaining 
ingredients. Cook slowly, without stirring, 
until cranberry skins pop open and apple 
slices are clear—10 to 15 minutes. Let 
stand in cooking dish until cold. Remove 
cinnamon sticks. Yield: 3 quarts, about 
60 2-ounce servings. 


CRANBERRY TAPIOCA 


cups corn syrup 
(dark or white) or tapicoa 

maple syrup, or 1 % cup grated orange 
cup honey rind 

cups sugar 1 teaspoon salt 
quarts water 1 quart cream, 
quarts fresh cran- whipped 

berries 


1 cup quick cooking 


Boil corn syrup, sugar and water to- 
gether 5 minutes. Add cranberries, tapi- 
oca, grated orange rind and salt and cook 
quickly over direct heat, stirring constant- 
ly, until cranberry skins pop open. Chill. 
Then fold in the whipped cream. Yield: 
48 portions. 


CRANBERRY APPLE ICE 


6 17-ounce cans cran- 
berry sauce 
Equal amount of fresh- 


ly grated peeled tart 
apples (18 to 24 ap- 
ples) 


Mash cranberry sauce with a fork. 
Blend well with grated apple. Pour into 
freezing tray of refrigerator and freeze to 
a mush. Stir once during freezing. Yield: 


50 portions. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER’S 
KITCHEN 


There wasn’t any tile on her kitchen wall 
To make it attractive,—no, not at all, 

Nor was any inlaid linoleum there, 

For counter and flooring were spotlessly bare: 
Grandma had no “‘time savers’’ at all, big or little, 
In her old-fashioned kitchen, with its coal and its 

scuttle,— 

But she rubbed and she scrubbed until everything 

shone, 

And somehow she gave it a charm all its own! 


Grandma’s time was not spent over fancy ‘“‘hors 
d’oeuvres’’, 
But her cupboards were filled with all sorts of 
preserves, 
And always there hovered a scent tantalizing 
That savored of things that were most appetizing, 
A pleasing aroma of things stocked ahead, 
Or a soft pungent odor of freshly baked bread, 
Of doughnuts and gingerbread, apples and 
spice,— 
And somehow her kitchen was ever so nice! 


Ruth Erickson 
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Here’s Quick Simple Way to Relieve 


SORE THROAT 


FROM A COLD 


1-2-3-method pictured here eases 
the pain and rawness almost instantly 


7 FOR SORE THROAT FROM 
A COLD: DISSOLVE 3 BAYER 
ASPIRIN TABLETS IN 1/3 GLASS 


OF WATER AND GARGLE. 


Z TO RELIEVE HEADACHE, 


BODY DISCOMFORT AND 
ACHES, TAKE 2 BAYER ASPIRIN 


TABLETS WITH WATER. 


3. TAKE YOUR TEMPERA- 
TURE. AND IF YOU HAVE A 
FEVER CALL YOUR DOCTOR. 


THIS 1S IMPORTANT. 


ALMOST THE INSTANT you gargle your 
throat with Bayer Aspirin, the rawness and 
irritation caused by your cold are eased in 
a wonderful way. So quickly does this bring 
relief, people by the thousands are turning 
to it. Today it’s one of the fastest, simplest 
methods of relieving such pain science has 
yet discovered. 


Try it the moment you first feel cold pain 
when you swallow. Gargle right then with 
Bayer Aspirin...3 tablets dissolved in 3 
glass of water. Be sure to let a little of the 
gargle trickle down the throat. Do not rinse 
out the mouth. Repeat the gargle in 2 
hours. If you have headache and general 
discomfort from your cold, take 2 Bayer 
Tablets before gargling. 


That’s all you do. Yet the speed with 
which Bayer Aspirin goes to work... 
“‘taking hold”’ of the throat soreness almost 
instantly—can save you perhaps hours of 
discomfort. 


WHY BAYER ASPIRIN 
STARTS TO WORK SO FAST 


Almost instantly you drop a 
genuine Bayer Aspmin Tablet 
in a glass of water, it starts to 
disintegrate. In 2 to 3 seconds 
it is actually ready to go to 
work. Hence it brings relief 
amazingly fast. 


But be sure you use real fast-acting 
Bayer Aspirin. Look for the Bayer cross 
stamped on every tablet. The new tins 
snap open when Fe 

you press. 


15¢ 


FOR 12 TABLETS 
2 FULL DOZEN 


25¢ 
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Never give a toilet 


germ an even break 


Unsanitary film collects in toilet bowls 
constantly. It’s a breeding place for toilet 
germs. Sani-Flush makes it simple and 
easy to keep toilets glistening-clean—with- 
out scrubbing. No unpleasant work. Use 
Sani-F)ush at least twice a week to remove 
film, stains, incrustations and a cause of 
toilet odors. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordinary 
cleansers. It works chemically. Even cleans 
the hidden trap. (Also cleans out auto ra- 
diators thoroughly.) When used accord- 
ing to directions on the can—Sani- 
Flush cannot injure septic tanks or 
their action and is absolutely safe in 
all toilet connections and auto cool- 
ing systems. Sold everywhere in two con- 
venient sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET 
BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 
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— Defense =~ 
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KNITTED PRINCESS SLIPS 
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“shivers” out 
of zero weather by wear- 
ing a smart INDERA 
FIGURFIT = (Coldpruf) 
Princess Slip or Hip Skirt. 
Patented features prevent 
crawting, bunching. 
Choice many weights, 
colors. Easy to launder. 
No ironing necessary. Ask 
for INDERA at your 
favorite store, or write 
for style folder No. CH-1 


Indera Mills Company ; 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


(Continued from page 35) 


“There were streaks of black an inch 
below the children’s hair lines on the 


| North; the chins and ears determined the 


boundary lines on South, East and West. 
Yes, the children had washed their faces, 
hands and combed their hair! They wore 
the best clothes they could assemble. It 
did not matter if some small girls had on 
dresses that touched their ankles; their 
smiles were bright and glad. 

“We started off with a prayer. I prayed 
it, tremblingly, fearfully, for all and main- 
ly for me, that I could help them. God 
heard, and gave me words to say. The 


| people seemed to sense a sincerity. I 


taught the children my childhood bless- 
ing. 


‘Thank You for the world so sweet, 
Thank You for the food we eat, 
Thank You for the birds that sing, 
Thank You, God, for everything.’ 


“They had never seen coloring pencils 
before; they enjoyed the story I told 
them and liked to color the pictures. The 
grim fathers melted away; it may be they 


| were disappointed that there was to be 





|no ‘feudin’.’. Then finally, and far less 


painfully than I had supposed, the first 
Sunday School session came to a close 
with everybody sucking on long sticks of 
peppermint candy. 

“That was the first Sunday we met, 
but as the summer wore away we had 
many good times together. It may not 
have been an orthodox Sunday School in 
the opinion of many, but we talked to- 
gether of God and His love for us—of 
Christ and His life, death, resurrection, 
ascension, and His coming again. We 
spoke of God’s gifts in nature. They 


|asked many questions and I tried to an- 


swer them as well and as simply as I 
knew. 

“We had an occasional week-day ses- 
sion when we made scrap books. The 
children cut and pasted to their heart’s 
content. We did not lack material; our 
relatives sent books with colored pictures, 
and the Sunday School Extension Board 
of our church supplied me generously. I 
like to think of how much the children 
are enjoying them on these cold days 
when they cannot play out of doors. 

“Mrs. McCann, expertly balancing the 


| current baby upon her hip, caught up with 


me one day recently, and we talked to- 
gether as we walked the path toward 
Miss Myrtle’s. ‘My Charlie,’ she said, 
‘thinks a sight of you. You know we 
don’t never go out much after dark on 
account of the snakes. Well, last night I 
looked from the door and Charlie was in 
the yard lookin’ up in the sky. “Miss 
’Lizabeth didn’t tell me no lie,” he said 
when he came in. “What ’bout?” I asks 
him. “Miss *Lizabeth said last Sunday 
that they wuz stars in the sky, and they’s 


|there just like she said.” Charlie is six 
| and he had contacted his first star. 


“Tke Simmons, the father of twins, 
Jessie and Lessie, is considered the tough- 
est of the Slough-bankers. Miss Myrtle 
had warned me to avoid him. He was 
notorious for profanity, ‘shootin’ scrapes’ 


| and the amount of whiskey he could con- 





sume. His children are smart and re- 
sponsive. I love them. 


“One day I saw him coming down the 
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lane toward me. I sent up a quick prayer 
that I should say the right words. I 
spoke to him and held out my hand. He 
wiped his big paw upon an old bandanna 
before shaking hands with me. I told him 
I was glad he let me have the children 
each Sunday. A slow grin spread over his 
hairy face. 

“He said: ‘They take turns at saying 
the blessing, and lady, I’m beginning to 
like it. At first it didn’t set well. Then ] 
took to washin’ up my face an’ hands to 
hear the prayer. Afterwards I knew I 
needed to clean up some inside—my heart 
—I guess, an’ I’m doin’ it right along.’ 

“There is no doctor for miles, and we 
were privileged to help the people physi- 
cally. It took very little money to make 
quinine capsules for those who were burn- 
ing up with fever, and it took very little 
time to wash and bandage wounds. A 
child was bitten by a cotton-mouth snake, 
and Griff gave him first aid, followed by 
anti-venom treatment. 

“The time came for us to go back to 
the city for our winter’s work. I arranged 
for a consecrated Sunday School worker 
to come out each Sunday and take over 
the Sunday School. The ministers, of two 
different denominations, are planning to 
take turns in having the preaching serv- 
ices. Miss Myrtle has given the land and 
the timber; there the native men are 
going to build a little log church. 

“Tt will be a church where, for the 
present, no denominational differences are 
taught, that may come later but the peo- 
ple would only be confused by it now. I 
do not want them to be like the two Chi- 
nese Christians who met, and one asked 
the other: ‘Are you a Presbyterian on the 
North of God, or a Presbyterian on the 
South of God.” 

“T take no credit for having achieved 
success with these people where trained 
leaders had failed. The Slough-bank psy- 
chology is strange, and is largely respon- 
sible for our success. To them, anyone 
coming in is a ‘furriner, to be avoided 
and distrusted; but we boarded with Miss 
Myrtle whom they liked, and our two 
summer’s residence there gave us entree. 
The contacts made while bandaging 
wounds and dosing with quinine, opened 
the way to a surprising extent for spiritual 
ministry. 

“The Sunday School worker who is tak- 
ing charge in my absence met with us 
several times during the summer, and the 
Slough-bankers have gotten over any sus- 
picion they may have had of her. 

“A mid-September morning came, the 
one on which we started home. I had told 
the children goodbye the afternoon be- 
fore. We had a long ride before us, so 
we were away at the dawn. As we drove 
slowly down the road_ bordering the 
slough, all except the very smallest of the 
children stood in front of their cabins, 
waving; mothers in doorways waved their 
aprons. Tears were much in evidence. | 
was no more ashamed of mine than they 
were of theirs. 

“In my ears rang the words of adole- 
scent Geraldee, ‘I'll hafter git along some- 
how until you come back next summer. 
I'll mark off the days on the almanac.’ 

“Do you wonder that I know where 
the major portion of my Christmas giv- 
ing is going? It takes so little to make 
those children glad on our dear Christ’s 
Birthday.” 
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More thansix hundred 
pages of well-written 
and attractively presented 
articles and stories in a 
year’s issues. Over three 
hundred features attest 
Christian Herald’s va- 
riety and wide range of 
content. No wonder that 
it is received with enthu- 
siasm by more than a mil- 
lion readers. 


UR attractive Christmas 

Gift Announcement Card 
will be sent to each of your gift 
recipients to notify them of your 
gift. New subscriptions will be- 
gin with the December (Christ- 
mas) issue of Christian Herald. 
You need only detach the enve- 
lope-order blank which is bound 
in the pages of this issue, fill 
names and addresses and indi- 
cate name to appear as giver on 
announcement card. Prices to 
be paid are overprinted in red 
(four or more gift subscriptions 
are only $1.00 each.) 


—INSURE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


ORDER GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS EARLY. 
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© ie HerALD Gift Subscrip- 
tions make ideal remembrances— 
recurring reminders of your thought- 
fulness throughout the coming year. 
Your friends and neighbors will like 
the interesting reading that Christian 
Herald will bring them in 1943. They 
will appreciate its stimulating enthu- 
siasm, its alertness, its steadying influ- 
ence. No other magazine so adequate- 
ly fills the need, in inspiration and 
worth-whileness. And, at the special 
prices quoted for Christmas Gift sub- 
scriptions (see the envelope-blank 
bound in this issue) you make a gen- 
erous gift that is economical as well. 


Would you like boys in serv- 
ice to have Christian Herald— 
through their chaplains? Add 
$1.00 to your order and we will 
select a chaplain who will make 
sure that copies are made avail- 
able to boys in land and sea forces, 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 





The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas. (695 pp., Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $2.75.) This novel is the answer to a woman's question, 
“What became of the Robe that the Roman soldiers gambled 
for while its owner was dying on the cross?” The author has 
brought to the most dramatic of his stories every quality that 
has given him first place in his field. Here is the romance of 
Jesus, the continuing drama of Calvary and the love of a man 
for a woman and a woman for a man that becomes perfect in 
martyrdom. When we finish with the book the robe is still on 
the march. 


Stalin, by Emil Ludwig. (248 pp., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.50.) Russia’s man of the hour has never before been pre- 
sented like this. The portrait is without apology and complete 
in its detail. He could kill in cold blood even his old associates 
when he thought Russia needed the purge. For more than a 
quarter of a century he lived with death unafraid, and now 
almost as its master he battles to keep Russia alive. Ludwig 
had opportunities to study Stalin that few others have been 
given. One is absorbed by his treatment of the Stalin-Lenin- 
Trotsky relationship. Nowhere else as in this book will you 
find such a picture of this tremendous world figure. 


Storm Over the Land, by Carl Sandburg. (440 pp., Har- 
court, Brace & Co., $3.50.) Certainly “The United States of 
America had its national unity hammered out in storm.” This 
volume is Carl Sandburg’s brilliantly condensed, four volume 
story of “ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE WAR YEARS.” However, some 
sections have been rewritten and at least half of the photo- 
graphs are published for the first time. The volume does not 
suggest any other writing, is complete in itself, and Carl Sand- 
burg at his best. 


Six Basic Books for Shaping Character and Culture of Chil- 
dren. (Associated Authors, Chicago, less than $10.00 for the set.) 

Monday: Bibie Children as told to very little children, by 
Blanche Thomson. 

Tuesday: Manly Manners, by Ruth Crowther and Ethel 
Hays. 

Wednesday: A Child’s Grace. by Burdekin and Claxton. 

Thursday: A Picture Dictionary for Children, Watters and 
Courtis. 

Friday: Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, by Beatrice Grover. 
A volume for citizenship and patriotism. 

Saturday: Friendly Tales for Children, by Ella H. Hay. 

The most complete “library” yet produced for young children. 
The usual emphasis is reversed. Moral and character building re- 
quirements are stressed as the responsibility of the home and 
parents; (physical and academic phases of child training re- 
ceive major attention in the schools). Six basic phases of char- 
acter and culture development are treated—a different subject 
each day. Each book is outstanding in its field; each has been 
selected from thousands of the most choice juveniles on the 
market; each has demonstrated its appeal and proved its merit. 
All six books concentrate upon the child during his most impres- 
sionable, habit-forming years. The cost is less than one-fourth 
the cost of other good sets for children, and the terms make it 
possible for practically every home in America to possess a set. 
I cannot express with too great enthusiasm my gratitude for 
this “library”. I cannot commend it too highly. 


Ascent to Zion, by S. Arthur Devan. (251 pp., Macmillan 
Co., $2.50.) A comprehensive and intimate study of church 
worship. The author is at once an historian and theologian; 
also he is an architect and builder with a fine understanding 
of church music. He has many practical suggestions for the 
director of religious education. And he talks as a preacher to 
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the preacher. In his conclusion he wor- 
ships and inspires to worship. Every cler- 
gyman should add this volume to his 
library. 


Religion in Soviet Russia, by N. S. 
Timasheff. (171 pp., Sheed & Ward, 
$2.00.) This volume puts into plain words 
a fact increasingly apparent, namely, that 
the Soviet Government knows now that 
human nature is too strong for it—that 
religion cannot be destroyed. The author 
teaches sociology at Fordham. His book is 
carefully documented. It reveals that hu- 
man nature itself has forced revolutionary 
changes in Communism. Understanding 
both religion and Communism, the writer 
speaks with authority. 


Seventh Cross, by Anna Sghers. (338 
pp., Little, Brown & Co., $2.50.) This is 
an appalling story—rather a profound 
story of appalling things. After reading 
this all other books on the social inquisi- 
tion of Nazi Germany become little things. 
Here is epic greatness. I finished reading 
with the cry in my soul “God have mercy! 
God have mercy on us all!” In the knowl- 
edge of such things as these America’s 
defense becomes man’s struggle to survive 
the insane brute. 


The Three Hanses, by Julian David. 
(284 pp., Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 
Hans Christian Andersen, who is a patron 
saint of the world’s youth and indeed of 
all generations, has never before appeared 
in a modern novel. Now with his two 
friends, one a husky, fighting son of a 
sailor and the other a cheerful, small 
fellow in “a long ragged coat”, he comes 
with fresh poignancy to the heart of 
youth. You will recognize a_ beloved 
character and have a thrilling time. 


I Live Again, by Warwick Deeping. 
(269 pp., Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50.) This 
novel will give you several kinds of 
“creeps”. Four love stories are related 
in a subtle, strange way. They form a 
pattern of mystery. The principal char- 
acter moves back and forth between time 
and eternity. He is born and reborn and 
finally born within himself! Frankly, I 
did not like it, but I was intrigued by it. 
Not for church libraries. 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Col- 
umn, by George Fort Milton. (364 pp., 
Vanguard Press, $3.50.) The author, 
George Fort Milton, writes with his usual 
consummate skill and now he has a theme 
so timely that it absorbs the imagination. 
It is history in the tempo of fiction. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s fifth column was quite as 
baffling and sinister as its counterpart of 
today. Governors, publishers and gen- 
erals were among those who organized de- 
featism through the “sixties’—a few 
names, at least, reappear in our time! The 
student of American History finds in this 
a treasure house. 


Paddlewheels Churning, by Anne Ted- 
lock Brooks. (304 pp., Burton Publishing 
Co., $2.00.) Christian Herald readers will 
rejoice to have this story in permanent 
form. It is one of the finest historical 
novels of Missouri and of the mighty 
country that the river sets free. Unhesi- 
tatingly recommended. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Character is the diamond that scratches (Continued from page 49) 
every other stone.—Bartol 
Little Sister Su, by May-Ling Soong 
Chiang (Madam Chiang Kai-shek). Illus- 
trated by Janet Fitch Sewall. (John Day 
Co., price, $2.50.) May-Ling Soong 
Chiang (Madam Chiang Kai-shek) has 


written a beautiful Chinese folk tale. It 

T K - i A Y T & AT is one of those perfect gift books. The il- 

| lustrations by Janet Fitch Sewall are too 
lovely to talk about. 


€ 
Wins WITH Under My Elm, by David Grayson. 


(278 pp., Doubleday, Doran, $2.00.) With 
all the banners of the dawn David Gray- 
tH i L r eg E rr son returns. Here is the same peace with 
power that we have always found when 
we have come with burdened souls to this 
author. Under this Elm you will be re- 


freshed and from it you will go out to 
win your world. 
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MY ND ture development. With juvenile crime breaking all 
aaa. previous records,— and with the growing recognition | The Sermon on the Mount, by C. F. 
ss that character contributes more to happiness and suc- | Andrews. (174 pp., Macmillan Co., $2.00.) 
MY TUESDAY BOOK cess in life than any other factor, it’s high time that | The foreword by Rabindranath Tagore is 
on good manners more discerning attention be given youngters during worth the price of the book and right now 
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helps child to read, spell, ly. It is the most complete ‘library’ yet produced for ; : ° 
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particular emblems and attributes. The 
symbol of Abraham is a knife; that of 
Isaac a bundle of wood in the form of a 
cross; of Jacob a ladder; and of Moses 
the tablets of stone. 

A single individual event or idea may 
have several symbols or attributes, any 
one of which, or a combination of certain 
of them, may be used. For example, David 
is sometimes represented by a young lion, 
by a harp, by a sling and five stones, by a 
horn of oil, by the head of Goliath, or by 
a turreted castle. 

At the consecration of a medieval 
church an elaborate order of service, all 
of it symbolical, was conducted both in- 
side and outside of the building. During 
this ceremony a great cross of ashes was 
placed on the pavement of the crossing, 
on which the Bishop traced the alphabet 
in both Greek and Latin, because of the 
belief that the alphabet contained a mys- 
tical reference to the elements of the 
Christian doctrine. This was done at 
Rheims Cathedral when the building was 
reconsecrated after its damage and dese- 
cration by the Germans during the first 
World War. 

The early symbols of the four Evange- 
lists took various forms, Perhaps the 
very earliest was a Greek cross with four 
scrolls or books placed at its extremities. 
Sometimes the Evangelists were symbol- 
ized by the four rivers which rise in Para- 
dise, the river Gihon being the symbol of 
Matthew, the river Tigris that of Mark, 
the river Euphrates of Luke, and the 
river Pison of John. The rivers were rep- 
resented as flowing from beneath the fig- 
ure of our Lord bearing a lamb, and 
seated on a hill. This was based on the 
vision of St. John as described in Revela- 
tions XXII, 1. 

The most common symbols in medieval 
art, and the ones which are now best 
known, are those derived from the descrip- 
tion of the four beasts of the Apocalypse 
(Revelations IV); Matthew, the man or 
angel; Mark, the lion; Luke, the ox or 
calf; John, the eagle. They are always 
represented as having wings, and with a 
scroll or open book. In ancient times the 
scrolls were usually inscribed in Latin 
with the first sentence of each Gospel, 
but at a later period it became customary 
to place only the name of each Evangelist 
on the scrolls. In medieval art many vari- 
ations are found, but always there occurs 
their four principle attributes; the man, 
the lion, the ox, and the eagle. In more 
elaborate representations Matthew is 
shown seated, pen in hand and a scroll be- 
fore him, and standing beside him the 
angel who dictated his Gospel. Mark is 
seated writing, and by his side or lying at 
his feet is the winged lion, the allusion 
being to the beginning of his Gospel which 
describes the sojourn of Jesus in the wil- 
derness amidst wild beasts and the temp- 
tations of Satan. Luke has pen in hand, 
and in deep thought gazes at the scroll in 
front of him. Beside him is the winged ox, 
which refers to the eclectic character of 
his Gospel. John is represented as a young 
man, with an eagle denoting the sublimity 
of his writings. 

The earliest symbolic representations of 
the twelve first great leaders of the faith 
showed them as sheep, seated on either 

(Continued on page 56) 
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|/ernment of their own choice. 


| apology for his imperfect English, 


| you,” 


(Continued from page 27) 


students from fifteen countries meet to 
talk about peace, if London and Berlin 
and Moscow are being bombed at that 
|same moment? The important fact was 
| not that they talked about the end of the 
senting but that they talked about learn- 
ing to live peacefully together as an inter- 
national family. 

A young minister from Peru spoke of 
the part to be played by South America. 

“As you know,” he said, “our Latin 
American countries have been trying to 
create not only continental solidarity, but 
world solidarity. I do not mean exactly 
the so-called ‘good neighbor’ policy, but 
than that. We are already good 
but still we are not good 
| brothers. 

“In the Christian philosophy of life,” 
he continued, with a slight gesture of 
“there 
are not different families, but one family; 
there are not cousins or nephews, but 
brothers, and all are sons of one Father.” 

“That’s a big improvement on the 
newspaper interpretation of the good 
neighbor policy,” said the Bucknell C. A. 
president, as she settled back in her chair 
again. “You see, not many of us feel as 
if we really know you. A billion dollars’ 
worth of trade agreements may make our 
countries financial friends, but I have 
much more faith in a constant trading of 
students and culture.” 

“Let’s hear from some of the rest of 
suggested Mr. Mills. He nodded to 
Chao-Siu Tsai, a former secretary of the 
Chinese Student Christian Movement in 
Great Britain and now a student at Crozer 
Seminary in Chester, Pennsylvania. 

“Tt has seemed to me,” said Mr. Tsai, 
“that the greatest weakness of China has 
been her inability to put her own house in 


|order and make herself so strong that in- 


vasion and long-drawn-out warfare would 
have been impossible. But now we know 





that military might alone is not enough, 
for both friends and enemies cross natural 
boundaries. It is indeed well said that the 
present war is an ‘international civil war’ 
because it is a struggle between the forces 
of peace and justice and the forces of ex- 
ploitation and oppression. China fights 
for more than a right to exist. She fights 
for the right of all to live by the Christian 
principles of freedom and brotherhood.” 

Contributions came quickly from every 
part of the room. 

“Hungary has been too often swallowed 
up by her nearest big neighbor. She can 
only wait and believe silently in the 
peace.” 

“The West African nations are too de- 
pendent upon the decisions of powers 


| which are greater than they. But in the 
| Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration we see a 


flickering ray of hope that a lesson is be- 
ing learned, for it promises to respect the 
right of all peoples to live under a gov- 
The real 


{| malady of the world is discrimination— 
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of the earth as a group to be tortured and 
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The group agreed with Dr. Meyer that 


| world peace cannot be achieved by in- 


discriminate broadmindedness, but by ef- 


| | fort and education in tolerance and under- 
Lassiisiaianneaiidietanedbnanuiiinpiaetaapbaanene | standing; that an arbitrary exchanging of 
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populations is not a Christian solution of 
problems; that the basis of a lasting peace 
must be much larger than Pan-Slavism or 
Pan-Germanism or Pan-Americanism. 

“Every idea is worthless,” said Dr. 
Meyer, “which is based on the idea that 
‘it was so nice in the past.’ There was 
something terribly wrong with those ‘good 
old days’ during which Nazism, Fascism, 
and Communism rose to such heights of 
perversion. The dictators are driven by 
a fanatical desire for a kind of unity, but 
real unity cannot be forced. It grows 
from mutual efforts toward understand- 
ing.” 

He suggested an international police 
force as a means for enforcement of inter- 
national law on a basis of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

“Tt is possible,” he said, “to take the 
nationalistic imprint from armament. 

“That may be decided only by earnest 
work and study. But you will agree that 
education in international living must be 
based on convictions as well as knowledge 
and opinions. In this school you, the stu- 
dents, must be the teachers, because your 
minds are fertile and your convictions 
strong. It is important that you learn how 
to teach Christian realism correctly, hon- 
estly, and humbly. Meetings like this are 
your training ground, but a thousand such 
conferences are useless unless their pur- 
pose is practiced on the campus, at home, 
and at work.” 

The young minister from Peru spoke 
up again. 

“There is a great opportunity for your 
North American youth,” he said. “You 
have developed a high grade of education, 
you still have liberty, and you still have 
the moral and spiritual power of the 
Christian faith; with those instruments a 
new- world can be created.” 

The conference ended, and as the dele- 
gates packed their bags and blanket-rolls 
into the cars, one American girl remarked, 

“You know, this has been a good con- 
ference because it has produced a lot of 
discussion between foreigner and foreign- 
er.” 

“T think,” answered the Austrian girl, 
“that it succeeded because, though we 
have disagreed about many things, you see 
that we now are all good friends! All of 
us have remembered that whatever he 
says to the person from another country 
is to that person still the opinion of a 
foreigner! We talked much about citizens 
of the world, but no one has denied that 
there is a right to love one’s own country 
best.” 

Multiply that attitude by the number 
of students in American schools, and that 
would be real front-page stuff! 

The results? “Don’t be idealistic,” you 
say. “They'll forget all about it. They 
went back to their schools to hear lec- 
tures, write term papers, play football as 
usual.” 

And in the meantime, the United States 
has entered the war against the Axis pow- 
ers. Many of the American students will 
be in the army; perhaps some of the for- 
eign students will be interned for the du- 
ration. Shall we postpone world friend- 
ship until after the armistice? Not at all. 
The need now is greater than before, and 
the time in which to work is so short! 
We must try to remember that the foreign 
students in this country are a chosen 
group. They will return home after the 
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war to become teachers, parents, states- 
men. Their influence upon the next gen- 
eration is measureless. We may be as- 
sured that they will not forget a gesture 
of genuine friendship made toward them 
at a difficult time in a strange land. 

Indeed, no one may remember that a 
young Chinese delegate to a college con- 
ference said recently, 

“Tt is my humble opinion that China 
will be a faithful member of the family, Our armed forces need the spiritual support of churches ringing 





























if a Christian new order can be established with victorious song such as the use of “The Service Hymnal” 
after the war. ma ’ ; a 
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through the constructive everyday living st eaaiaa dl : ; 
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sponsibility in the building of the New 
Order—and that before the shooting was 
over, youth from all over the world was 
already planning the re-building of the 
world! 

If there are many like these at Buck- 
nell, we have no reason to be discouraged 
about modern youth, 
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| part of the course at Ward-Belmont Col- 
'lege in Nashville, but the call of world 
| travel interrupted her formal education. 
| She made good marks—but not the high- 
est. 

Mrs. Augusta Maney was one of Mrs. 
Faircloth-Smith’s closest neighbors and an 
intimate friend. Her children were play- 
mates for Cameron, Richard and Jean, 
|and for Harvard Smith and his sister 
Angeline. Mrs, Maney, assisted by Mrs. 
| Betty Murfree, manages the Antique 
| Shop in the corner of the James K. Polk 
Hotel. These two ladies are well qualified 
| to offer descriptions of Jean. 

“She had dark hair, big brown eyes, 
|long eyelashes, and even, pearly teeth,” 
| says Mrs. Maney. 
| “Those pictures from Australia you see 
|in the papers don’t do her justice!” de- 
|clares Mrs. Murfree. “They show her 
smiling, and make her mouth look too 
large.” 

“Well, she smiled most of the time, and 
| her mouth wasn’t what you’d call tiny,” 
observes Mrs. Maney. “Jean had small 
hands and feet, and was always so dainty.” 

“And she was—I mean she is—a pretty 
girl. You should put that down.” insists 
Mrs. Murfree. 

Jean came by her friendliness naturally. 
Old friends of the family explain that 
Miss Sallie never let a day go by without 
doing some good to somebody. The whole 
community still calls her blessed. Some- 
one ill? They told Miss Sallie about it. 
Some family in need? Miss Sallie would 
help. Always she was the leader in local 
philanthropies and no one could ever 
know how much she did privately. 

“Cricket! Get the buggy ready!” and 
| Miss Sallie would be off with a load of 
| books and magazines, Jean perched on 
| top, for some unfortunate person or fami- 
|ly. During the week the children would 
| gather them from friends, and every Sat- 
| urday a load went to the hospital, the jail, 
| or to some person who was sick. 

Everyone who lived in Murfreesboro 
while Jean was growing up remembers 
Aunt Matilda, the Negro nurse. “Mammy 
| Till,’ the children called her. Born in 
slavery, as a little girl she was personal 
servant for Jean’s grandmother. She raised 
the Beard children, and then Miss Sallie’s 
children, serving the family for more 
than ninety years and living past the cen- 
tury mark. 

“Jean was Mammy Till’s pet,’ Cameron 
said. ‘Next to our mother, she had the 
greatest influence upon my sister’s girl- 
hood. She had positive ideas as to what 
'was fittin’ for a young lady to do and 
what was not. She was boss of the house- 
| hold, and spanked us heartily when we 
| needed it. She lived in a little house that 
| still stands in our back yard.” 

All the girls of her set,—Sara Eliza- 
beth King, Lavenia Maney (now Mrs. 
Merrill), Florence Covington (now Mrs. 
Huggins) and half a dozen others remem- 
ber how she told her mother everything. 
“Just like two girls together,” they say. 
| Jean had so many suitors nobody could 
| keep track of them. Some made ardent 
love to her, but with a saucy toss of her 
head she put each one of them off. 

Jean’s father provided her with ample 
'funds for travel and she made several 
| trips to Europe, to the Orient and around 
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the world. In 1935, on a voyage to the 
Philippines, Jean was with her dear 
friends, Speaker and Mrs. Joe Byrns of 
Tennessee, accompanying a congressional 
delegation to see Manuel Quezon inaugu- 
rated as president and an autonomous gov- 
ernment installed in the Islands. On board 
was a cultured, elderly lady, who said to 
Jean: 

“You must meet my son, and he must 
meet you. He’s an army man, Douglas 
MacArthur.” 

Those who saw Jean Faircloth and the 
general together on that trip say that 
Douglas MacArthur’s eyes were twinkling 
with a friendliness that is not always ap- 
parent in his chief-of-staff expression, 
They were married in New York on April 
30, 1937, and went at once back over the 
broad Pacific to MacArthur’s duties as 
commander in the Philippines. 

Jean became the mother of their baby 
boy on February 21, 1938. When she 
named him for that Yankee invader, 
Arthur MacArthur, there was some grum- 
bling in Murfreesboro, but Jean has let 
it be known that she’s evened things up. 
She has had her distinguished husband 
reading all the Confederate history he 
has time for. Cameron has a standing 
order to send the books promptly, and 
he’s dispatched the biographies of Robert 
E. Lee, Jefferson Davis and Jeb Stuart. 
Last March Mr. Faircloth got back the 
latest on General Forrest. The war had 
shut off all mail. If you hear of Mac- 
Arthur’s life being saved by a book worn 
over his heart, it may be the story of 
some Confederate hero which Jean has 
made required reading for the general. 

Let no one who reads this imagine that 
these Tennesseeans are not loyal Ameri- 
cans—they are, just as much so as any 
people in this country. It is simply that 
they remember and honor the brave men 
who wore the gray, who fought for what 
they believed to be right. We can all 
share in that admiration, without detract- 
ing from our patriotism in the least. 

To her girl friends generous Jean has 
sent many gifts—boxes of Philippine 
clothes which she says Manila has grown 
tired looking at, finely woven Bangkok 
hats, Chinese bathrobes and bits of jewel- 
ry. She remembers numerous charities. 
Frequently someone gets some money 
with a note asking them to please go to 
the department store and buy the follow- 
ing things for the following people. Even 
Mary Ellen Vaughn, the Negro woman 
whose father mended shoes for Cap’n 
Beard, was remembered at Christmas 
time. Mary Ellen helps with a WPA 
school for colored children, and Jean’s 
last letter to her said to use the enclosed 
money “for your good work.” Selecta, 
former Faircloth-Smith cook, who now 
works for Mrs. Murfree, got her Christ- 
mas letter and money at the same time 
Old Cricket and perhaps a dozen other 
colored people were remembered. 

Chatty, breezy letters, filled with inter- 
esting bits of news of the busy life she 
and the general Jed in Manila, came back 
in a steady stream until the fighting 
started in the Pacific. Judge Harold 
Earthman of the county court and his 
wife grew up with the Faircloth chil- 
dren. He has a letter written shortly be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, congratulating him on 
his election, and— 

-“Tell Mary when she has some kodak 
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pictures of the children to send me some. 
I would enjoy seeing how they have 
grown. My young son is getting to be so 
tall, and each day, naturally, to us he 
seems just a bit more precious and I 
wonder what I did and thought about be- 
fore his arrival! Do give my very best to 
all the crowd and to you, Mary and your 
lovely family I send love and the best 
wishes in all the world. As ever, Jean.” 

Mrs. MacArthur would write of enter- 
tainments at the palace . . . The Quezons 
had them for luncheon . . . How much 
they like Commissioner and Mrs. Paul V. 
McNutt . . . General So-and-So’s wife is 
such a charming woman ... The weather 
is delightful . . . Or it is turning warm 
... Met an officer’s wife who asked if I 
knew you. . 

And of course all about the baby, and 
how much she and the General loved him. 
“IT wish you could see him! He is so cute 
and precious. He loves to stand up in his 
pen, and he jabbers all the time .. .” 

When Arthur was twenty months old, 
Jean wrote that she had taught him to 
salute the General, and was his father 
pleased! Some of the soldiers tactfully 
suggested that he should wear an over- 
seas cap, so his mother had one made and 
the American and Philippino doughboys 
were tickled pink. ‘Just like his Old 
Man!” they said, and when they call 
Douglas MacArthur that they smile in 
admiration and respect. 

Jean would write about the Christmas 
tree and presents, and how everything 
went off enjoyably, especially for Arthur. 
“T’ll send you a picture of him and Castro, 
our Number One Boy.” Murfreesboro 
folk feel they know personally that Philip- 
pine Number One Boy and Ah Su, the 
Chinese nurse. 

Again and again in Jean’s letters Presi- 
dent and Madam Quezon are mentioned. 
Manuel Quezon placed implicid confidence 
in General MacArthur to carry out the 
plans for the security of his island coun- 
try. When little Arthur was born, the 
Quezons became god-father and god- 
mother. In words that betray the catch 
at her throat, Jean wrote a relative short- 
ly before Pearl Harbor that she was in- 
vited to President Quezon’s office at the 
palace for some affair, and there in places 
of honor on his desk were two pictures 
only: One of President Roosevelt, the 
other of Arthur! 

Jean’s letters stamp her as the perfect 
general’s wife, for never did she let out 
information that could be of military 
value. During those four and a half years 
before the blow-up she had a front seat 
at the side of her soldier-husband to wit- 
ness the gathering storm of the war in the 
Pacific. To her closest friends it was al- 
ways the cheerful word of greeting and 
comment on domestic life in Manila. 

Since Pearl Harbor nearly everybody 
in Middle Tennessee seems to be keeping 
scrapbooks to save reports concerning 
Miss Jean and her family: how Arthur 
was seasick and airsick on the dash from 
Bataan, but delighted with the train ride 
after they hit Australian soil, or how 
Mrs. MacArthur went shopping. Every- 
body got a kick out of the dispatch from 
Melbourne which told about Jean taking 
Arthur for a haircut despite his father’s 
insistence that the weather was too cold. 

“He may be boss of the army, but she’ll 
boss the home!” they say. 
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side of Christ, the Good Shepherd. At a 
later period they appear as men, each with 
a scroll or bearing a sheep. In medieval 
art each one is distinguished by his partic- 
ular attribute, and while we find numbers 
of different emblems used for each Apos- 
tle, certain ones have become recognized 
as their traditional symbols: 

St. Andrew: A cross saltire, now fa- 
miliarly known as a St. Andrew’s cross, 
because of the tradition that he was cru- 
cified on a cross of this form. 

St. Bartholomew: A flaying knife, it 
being said that he was flayed alive before 
being crucified. 

St. James the Great: Three scallop 
shells, or a pilgrim’s staff and wallet; all 
of which are symbols of his pilgrimages. 

St. James the Less: A saw, or a fuller’s 
club, he having been beaten to death and 
his body then sawn asunder. 

St. John: A chalice from which emerges 
a serpent. This refers to the legend that 
when an attempt was made to poison 


/him, the Lord saved him by destroying 
| the poison in the cup. 


St. Jude: Also known as Thaddeus. 
This apostle, who was the companion of 
St. Simon on long missionary journeys, is 
often represented holding a boat or sail- 
ing ship. 

St. Matthias: The apostle chosen to 
take the place of Judas. His emblems are 
a halbert, or an axe, stones, a carpenter’s 
square or a book. 

St. Peter: His most common symbol is 
the crossed keys. Sometimes the keys are 
accompanied by a church, a book, or a 
tiara and double-barred cross. 

St. Philip: The usual emblem of St. 
Philip is a basket with loaves in refer- 
ence to the feeding of the multitude by 
our Lord. Sometimes his symbol is a 
cross, usually a high tau cross or a small 
cross on the end of a staff. This is an al- 
lusion to the legend that while preaching 
in Phrygia he found the people worshiping 
a dragon or serpent. Philip held up the 
cross and killed the dragon, whereupon 
the heathen priests crucified him. 

St. Simon: Simon Zelotes was the com- 
panion of Jude on his missionary journeys; 
both were martyred in Persia. The tra- 
dition is that Simon was killed by being 


| sawn asunder. His emblems are a fish, a 





saw, a book upon which lies a fish, a long 
Oar. 

St. Thomas: The emblems of St. 
Thomas include a lance or spear, referring 
to his martyrdom, and a _ carpenter’s 
square because of the tradition that he 
erected a church with his own hands 
when on one of his missionary journeys. 
He is sometimes shown with the girdle of 
the Virgin Mary. The legend is that 
Thomas was not present with the other 
apostles when the Virgin ascended to 
Heaven, and he doubted their account. 
Upon his demand the tomb was opened, 
found empty, and, that he might be satis- 
fied, the Virgin dropped her girdle to him 
from the heavens. 

St. Paul: Swords, in allusion to his mar- 
tyrdom; he was beheaded with a sword. 
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live in two worlds—one of inspiration and 
aspiration and another which we call the 
real world of politics, society and busi- 
ness. We need the teachings of Christ to 
bring those two worlds together. 

To quote Dr. Carrel again: “Today, as 
never before, prayer is a necessity in the 
lives of men and nations. The lack of 
emphasis on the religious sense has 
brought the world to the edge of destruc- 
tion. Our deepest source of power and 
perfection has been left miserably unde- 
veloped. If the power of prayer is again 
released and used in the lives of common 
men and women, if the spirit declares its 
aims clearly and boldly, there is yet hope 
that our prayers for a better world will be 
answered.” 

The increasing tendency in the social, 
political and economic world to regard 
ourselves as “our brother’s keeper’ is 
surely one proof of the new spiritual 
awakening. The eagerness for self-sacri- 
fice which men and women in all walks of 
life are displaying today is another proof. 
Millions of people everywhere seem to 
have arrived at a puint where they dimly 
realize that trying to satisfy themselves 
with material things is futile. Through 
dismaying disappointments they have dis- 
covered that man cannot live by bread 
alone. 

The soul of America is dissatisfied and 
in travail. It is ready for a renaissance. 
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economic life, and a keen desire was 
aroused to bring more justice, more lib- 
erty, more equality, and more fraternity 
into our economic life. Could anything 
be finer than that? 

Then suddenly the movement went 
wrong. A generation arose which did not 
see the whole problem against a spiritual 
background — as_ Rauschenbusch and 
Gladden saw it. What they saw was the 
value of higher wages and better homes 
and better farms and more pleasures for 
everybody. Good. But the spiritual as- 
pect began to drop out. Christianity be- 
came identified with social reform. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. When 
I was Chaplain at Hampton Institute, 
we had a seminar visit us. As was usua! 
on these occasions, the visitors had a 
joint session with the staff of the Insti- 
tute. One of the Hampton Institute work- 
ers in charge of farm demonstration 
work for Negroes of the South had just 
been telling of the improvements in 
farming and rural housing that had been 
introduced at the school. One of the 
visitors solemnly arose and inquired vig- 
orously whether the religious depart- 
ment of the Institute was teaching the 
students that ¢his was religion. My an- 
swer was that the students were not being 
taught that better houses and barns and 
pigs were religion, and that while I was 
Chaplain at Hampton Institute they never 
would be. The answer gave great offense, 
among many of the liberals, but I was 
gratified when Mrs. Mary McLeod Be- 
thune, one of the greatest living Negro 
leaders, founder of a college and later 
head of Negro work of the NYA for the 
Government, applauded my answer. I am 
all for better pigs and more of them, 
but just getting bigger and better pigs 
is not religion. 

Yet we actually made a good many 
young people think religion was a matter 
of getting more pigs (or pig iron). A 
phrase came into use, “the good life.” 
What was the “good life?” You would 
soon find out if you listened. The good 
life was two automobiles per family and 
a chicken in every pot. The good life was 
better roads and better houses and better 
wages. It was Jesus who said that “a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth,” but 
that was forgotten. 

Another phrase came into popularity— 
“security.” Now the Bible insists that 
there is no such thing as security in this 
mortal life. Even the experienced world- 
ling knows it is a delusion. But the na- 
tion pitched in headlong for security. 
Necessary social measures, like old age 
pensions, could not be called just that; 
they were “social security.” Security be- 
came the watchword of the young. They 
got the idea that the objective of all ex- 
istence was the attainment of security. 
The one thing every young man or woman 
should aim at as his summum bonum was 
security. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am not op- 
posed to social reform. We need a great 
deal more of it than we have. But I am 
against baptizing worldliness and material- 
ism, and equating them with Christianity 
as if they were all the same thing. This 
is what too many of us have been doing. 
Jesus said to seek first the Kingdom of 
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God and the necessaries of life would be 
added; we have been, in effect, saying that | 
rf you add the necessaries of life, you | 
need not bother about the Kingdom of | 
God, and—God forgive us—many of the | 
younger generation have taken our word | 
for it. The greatest pioneer of the social 
gospel in America, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, said once in discussing foreign 
missions that education, philanthropy and 
denominational promotion were second- 
ary, even though important. Spirituality 
should come first, for without it “educa- 
tion will turn into a striving for wind, 
culture into lasciviousness, social refor- 
mation into social unrest, philanthropy 
into a sprinkling of rose water over the 
carcass.” We have seen some of this al- 
ready, and would have seen more of it if 
it had not been for the coming of the 
war. 

I do not think we can be very proud of 
this particular leadership which the lib- 
eral wing of the Church has given to the 
nation in preparation for this crisis. Yet 
even this terrible thing which has come | 
upon us will be blessed to us if it causes 
us to open our eyes to the truths we have 
slighted, and repent, and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. 

I have heard, in resolutions about the 
war in religious gatherings, a good deal 
of talk about repentance, but some of 
it has seemed to me pretty far-fetched 
and spurious. My sins are many, but I 
do not acknowledge any particular re- 
pentance for what Hitler and his kind 
have been doing. My share in that is so 
remote that I do not think God is wor- 
rying about it. I think our pious phrases 
about our joint guilt for the state of the 
world should get down to particulars. 
Billy Sunday used to say, “If you are 
going to confess your sins, be specific. 
Don’t say ‘God forgive me. I am a dread- 
ful sinner.’ Tell the Lord you are a mis- 
erable old gossip. Tell him you stole 
this man’s money and that woman’s 
reputation. Tell him you got drunk last 
Saturday night. . . . Be specific.” 

In like manner I suggest that some of 
us might ask forgiveness for not voting 
against the high tariff, which has been 
one great cause of this war. We might 
beseech pardon for being unconcerned 
when Congress did not include the Jap- 
anese in the Immigration Act—thereby 
slapping in the face the proudest and 
most sensitive people on earth. Tell Him 
we meant well, but we were muddled, and 
oversimplified things, and sought to heal 
too lightly the hurt of the world, calling 
evil good and good evil, and saying peace, 
peace, when there was no peace. Perhaps 
we may be forgiven. 

But every time of crisis is also a time | 
of opportunity, if it be not too late. We | 
have the opportunity to repent. Repent- | 
ance, so the scholars tell me, means re- 
thinking. It means, if we have taken | 
the wrong turn, going back to the place 
we turned off, and beginning over again. 
We cannot go forward till we go back. 

Let us go back to evangelism. May I | 
quote Rauschenbusch again? “Nothing 
can supersede,’ he says, “that great ex- 
perience when the soul of man conscious- 
ly turns to God. We must call on men 
singly to turn consciously to God in order 
to conserve the fundamental spiritual 
forces of the nation.”” Now let us be hon- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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est about this. We liberals have turned 
aside from evangelism. This is my sin 
too. I have never made as much of it as 
I should: have. Like many others I 
revolted against the sawdust trail, and 
I did not make much effort to put any- 
thing in its place. I never faced the prob- 
lem squarely. The same has been true 
of many other liberals. We must go 
back to evangelism. It will be, I hope, 
evangelism with a difference, but the pur- 
pose of winning men to turn one by one 
consciously to God, must not slip away 
from us again as it has done in the past. 
Let us go back to worship. I mean wor- 
ship as a sacred obligation which the 
Christian owes to his God. Some early 
| liberal-minded theologians discovered that 
you could worship under the trees with- 
|out going to church. He was right; you 
|can. But the vulgarized form of that 
|idea was that you could worship playing 
|golf—that in fact you did not need to 
worship anyway. Protestants have pushed 
church attendance, to be sure, but on 
| such grounds as this: “The Church needs 
| you,” “You need the Church,” “There 
| will be great advantage for you in wor- 
| ship, and it will make you a better man,” 
|‘‘What would a community be like if no 
| one went to church?” All true. But the 
| fundamental reason for worshiping is that 
God expects it and God demands it. We 
have tried to attract customers as a de- 
partment store attracts them. Protestant 
individualism seems afraid to lay an ob- 
ligation upon anybody. That would be 
religious regimentation, forsooth! But 
Jesus implied that it is the will of God 
that men should worship. It is a sin not 
to worship. We have taught the people 
that worship is voluntary and led them to 
| believe that they are doing God a favor 
when they go to church. 
| Thirdly, we must get back to Christian 
doctrine. Christian doctrine is the Chris- 
tian philosophy of life and the universe. 
Take some of the great doctrines that 
have always, everywhere and by every- 
one, been believed in the Christian Church 
—the doctrines of Sin, Redemption, Jus- 





| tification, Atonement, Eternal Life, the 
| Kingdom of God. We have not taught 
/them in our Sunday Schools or discussed 
| them in our churches. How many of our 
| preachers really preached on these themes 


during the past year? Too many of them, 
I fear, have preferred to look for recon- 
dite texts and to depend upon a diction 
that is flowery but vague. At best we have 
discussed ethical imperatives. The re- 
sult of our silence on the great themes 
of Christianity is that we have on our 


| hands a host of young religious illiterates 
| who cannot give a clear reason for the 


faith that is in them. 

Again, we need to go back to the 
Church as an institution. The Church is 
divine in ideal and possibilities and human 





in its imperfections, but there is nothing 
like it on this earth. It should command 
a respect, and even a veneration, which we 
have not commanded. We have belittled 
“churchianity.” We have taught the 
people to make a low estimate of the 
Church. Yes, I call you back to the 
Church. But it will be a Church, too, 
with a difference. It will be a Church 
that is not divided. Our excessive in- 
dividualism has made the local Church 


the object of affection—it should have 
been the whole catholic Church of God. 
Protestant churches must give up their 
parochialism and sectarianism and or- 
ganizational jealousy. Since boyhood I 
have grinned inwardly at the extraordi- 
nary irony of the line in our great hymn: 
“Like a mighty army, moves the Church 
of God.” I know something about 
armies, and if there is anything that 
moves less like an army than the Church, 
I do not know what it is. “We are not 
divided, all one body we’—not the 
Church we have now! “One in hope and 
doctrine, one in charity”—I wish it were 
true, but it isn’t. 

Let us retrace our steps. Let us go 
back. Back to evangelism, back to wor- 
ship. 

On the day when we begin to go back 
we can prepare to go forward. There are 
new conquests ahead for the Christian 
Church. The night of the world may be 
the day of the Church. Nations, insti- 
tutions, social orders of the past are 
being swept away. The world will never 
be the same again. If the Allied Nations 
win this war, the Christian Church has 
an opportunity such as never before ex- 
isted in all its long history. An oppor- 
tunity for what? 

Ww 


OUR DAILY LOAF 


In every loaf of bread is found 

A miracle of seed and ground; 

The warmth of sun, cool silvery rain, 
And pale gold stalks of ripened grain. 
Let God be thanked whene’er is spread 
A table with a loaf of bread, 

For in each loaf these wonders hide 
And hungering men are satisfied. 


—Ida Tyson Wagner 


Ww 


It is an opportunity to bring individual 
men one by one back to God, to turn the 
hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just. That is an opportunity for 
evangelism. It is an opportunity to im- 
pregnate the whole organized life of man 
with the principles of Jesus Christ, to 
organize our social life on principles of 
justice and love, the principles of Jesus 
Christ, so that ultimately there will be 
no more wars, nO more mass unemploy- 
ment and mass poverty, no more mass 
undernourishment and preventable dis- 
ease, no more race prejudice and no more 
accepted corporate sin in the organization 
of our economic and social life. That is 
an opportunity for social redemption 
which will realize the rule of God in the 
affairs of men. This is our great dual task. 
Its total is the transformation of human 
life, personal and social, so as to give 
glory to God, hallowing to His name and 
the coming to His Kingdom. 

To rise to this opportunity will call 
for more sacrificial consecration, more 
intelligence and more of that sense of 
reality which old-fashioned people used 
to call “horse sense,” than we have yet 
shown ourselves capable of. But we can 
get them all from God. It seems to me 
that the greatest spiritual implication of 
this present crisis is that we ought to 
offer our humble confession to Almighty 
God for our sins and to beg for the light, 
and for the leading of the Spirit of God. 
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HENEVER I hear someone say that 

he is bored, and is trying to kill time, 
I know that he is a foolish fellow. Imagine 
killing time! Twenty-four hours a day 
isn’t enough for most of us. The days turn 
rapidly into weeks, the weeks into months, 
and the months into years; and before we 
are aware of it we are middle-aged, and 
then old. To lose, out of Life’s precious 
treasury, one hour of exciting existence is 
unthinkable and sinful to the properly or- 
ganized individual. The shadows fold too 
soon; the darkness deepens and surrounds 
us before we know it. 

There are so many far lands one craves 
to see—and cannot. But the books one 
may read—ah! that can be accomplished. 

I know a man who makes it his happy 
experience each winter to learn something 
of which he has been ignorant. Last year 
he determined to read all the stories of 
the Wagnerian operas which he has heard 
only over the radio. His enjoyment now 
has increased ten-fold. He has bought 
records which will attune his ear to the 
sound of the alien tongue, and in a little 
while—an astonishingly little while—he 
will have acquired enough to add im- 
measurably to his pleasure. I admit that 
his memory is wonderful; but even one 
not possessed of lingual facility could ac- 
complish what he has set out to acquire. 
“Another language, another man.” On the 
few occasions when he has been able to 
hear Opera in New York, he always fol- 
lows the scenes with a libretto, and in 
this way he has memorized many pages. 
If you should speak of “killing time” to 
him, he would look at you pityingly. 

Another man I know became in child- 
hood, so interested in the novels of Dick- 
ens that he not only read all the works of 
that great writer, but everything he could 
find that referred to Dickens himself. He 
has walked through all those streets of 
London haunted by the ghosts of Dickens’ 
characters; he has browsed in the book- 
shops there, picking up many a little known 
folio because it contained some reference 
to Dickens, and now he is an authority 
on the subject dearest to his heart. You | 
couldn’t speak of the most minor charac- 
ter in one of the novels without his being 
able to place him for you. In every spare 
moment he has he makes a closer study 
of Dickens his passionate business. Next 
year he intends to devote himself to Bal- 
zac in the same enthusiastic way. Do you 
imagine that for a moment such a man 
could ever be bored? 

A hobby of some sort is what every one 
of us needs. It may be stamp collecting; 
it may be photography; it may be acquir- 
ing first editions; it may be etchings. One 
is then always on the alert, keenly anxious 
to add to one’s sum of knowledge. No 
time for wondering what to do. No in- 
stant when one is not thinking, subcon- 
sclously, of what one would possess. Com- 
panioned always by a dream. 

Time was never meant to be killed. It 
Was meant to be used with intelligence 
and common sense. It is as alive as you 
are, moving on in its ordered way, some- 
thing to be cherished, not strangled to 
death. 





Charles Hanson Towne 
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Then someone told us about the American Bible Society’s Annuity Plan 
and we discovered how we could do something fine for the Old Book and at 
the same time protect our income for the future. 

Those checks from the Society have never failed to arrive on time—and 
they’re generous too. Besides—they’re backed up by the Society’s nearly 100 
years of experience in writing annuity agreements. 

Send the coupon today and learn how this Plan can fit your needs and at 
the same time further the distribution of the Word throughout the world. 
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EBEST BOOKS;,, CHILDREN 


9 Attractive Volumes—Richly 


21 stories. 19 full col- 


[oto tco rr rrr ee 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
t : 

| Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-71 
entitled “A Gift That Lives” 





or masterpiece pictures. 


“STORY HOUR SERIES”’ represents the 
best and biggest value among juvenile 


books. 


Uniform size 634 x 9; 


64 pages. 


Attractively printed with color through- 


out 


and 
heavy 
each 35c; 3 for $1.00; 
paid. Use coupon—Mail order 


richly 


full color two-ply 


illustrated. Bound 
covers. 
12 for $3.00 post- 


in 
Price 


to your 


book dealer or direct to publisher. 


Mail Coupon Today! 


‘“‘How can you do it at so low a price,”’ 
say thousands of readers. 
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value that make permanent, 
contributions 
character of growing children. 
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knowledge 
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Illustrated in Full Color! 


THE STORY HOUR sens 


Order now. An amazing value. 


12 assorted books, only 
$3.00. 3 books for $1.00. 


1. “BIBLE PRIMER” Just published. Bible stories 
beautifully told. 19 full color masterpiece illustra- 
tions. Ages 3 to 6. 

2. “BIBLE ABC BOOK’’ Illustrations, rhyme and 
short Bible story for each letter. Ages 4 to 8. 

3. ‘“‘BEDTIME STORIES" Recently published. 43 
Photographic illustrations. Colored borders. Ages 
7 to 1 


4. “HAPPY HOUR TALES” of adventure and char- 
acter building. 38 illustrations. Ages 7 to 11. 
5. “FAVORITE 


BIBLE STORIES" drawn from the 
lives of Old Testament heroes. Ages 7 to 11 
6. **FIRESIDE TALES’’ 73 two-color illustrations. 
Ages 7 to 11. 


7. “PATHS OF UPRIGHTNESS” 
illustrations. A real teaching aid. 
8. “STORIES OF JESUS” 


75 stories—colored 
Ages 10 to 15. 


41 illustrations, 15 in full 


color. Ages 7 to 11. 
9. *“*‘A HIVE OF BUSY BEES’’ Teaches children to 
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trations. 
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RECEIVING 
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GIVING 


FOR YOU Liberal payments as 
long as you live that are safe, 
dependable and regular. 


FOR OTHERS Spiritual strength 
of America through the extension 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


Write for Booklet C. 
REV. J. EARL JACKMAN 


Board of National Missions 
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156 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





New American 
Christmas Year 


Christmas 
Book of thrilling 


pictures and stories—only e 


15¢ each, 4 for 50c. Use this Jéme 


beautiful book as greeting 
cards this season. It’s the Christian’s gift book. 


Good News Pub. Co., 322 W. Wash., Chicago 
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AMERICA WAS FOUNDED 


on the 


BIBLE 


Godly men 

reared this na- 

tion on the 

. Word. Now 

war is testing our foundations. To de- 

stroy the Bible is the object of our 

enemies. Dedicate your money to its 
defense by means of— 


A SALVATION ARMY 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


(Annuity) 


Thus you assure an income as long as 
you live; at the same time you help 
maintain and extend the preaching of 
the Word throughout the world. Safety 
of your principal is assured and your 
returns are high—from 3% to 8% de- 
pending on age. 


Mail Coupon For 
Full Particulars 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. CH-112 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 
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religion be? Certainly, as a gentleman I 
should not go peeping into the windows 
of others’ souls, prying into the sanctity 
of their private thoughts, but as a Chris- 
tian I am bidden to set the lamp of my 
faith in my own window, for my Master 
said, “Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works 


}and glorify your Father which is in 


heaven.” Our faith is not meant to be 
hidden under a bushel or locked in a 
closet. All the good things in life require 
fellowship to give them meaning. Love 
is meaningless in solitude. Joy—what is 
joy without someone to share it? Cour- 
age requires the presence of others to test 
it and preserve it. John Wesley, there- 


| fore, was right when he said that the 


Bible knows nothing of solitary religion. 

With all respect for those secret vows 
which men keep hidden in their hearts, 
nevertheless a pledge gains tremendous 
support when given in the presence of 


of 1940. Kansas City was chosen as the 
strategic place to launch the idea a year 
in advance. Now, the Christian leaders 
of Kansas City might have conducted a 
house to house canvass and asked each 
individual to pledge himself privately to 
pray for the religious welfare of that city. 
Such a procedure would no doubt have 
had some value. But its effectiveness 
would not have compared with the thrill 
which came when over ten thousand peo- 
ple came together in Kansas City’s mag- 
nificent auditorium, with the representa- 
tives of twelve hundred different social, 
civic and religious organizations mar- 
shaled as a mighty force for righteous- 
ness. I for one felt my faith renewed 
and my soul lifted by the great host of 
God-seekers. 

In these troubled times I am frank to 
say my faith needs the supporting com- 
radeship of other vow-makers. This is too 
dark and cold a world to remain on lonely 
picket duty indefinitely. I want to come 
into the camp fires where the army of the 


“HOW MANY LOAVES HAVE YE?’ 


“How many loaves have ye?’’*, the Master said; 

The twelve made answer, ‘‘Five small loaves of bread 
And fishes, only two... a store too small 

To serve the multitude with food for all!” 

But Jesus said, ““Command them, every one, 

To gather in small companies. . .”, His tone 

Held infinite compassion as He blessed 

The meager food, and bade them sit and rest. 


“And they did eat. ..”, and there remained in store 
Of fragments for their needs, twelve baskets more! 


When Jesus stands in our small company 

And asks of us, ““How many loaves have ye?” 
Shall we not answer, “Lord, we have but few 

For all who need, but these we bring to you. .. 
Our strength, our courage, our humanity, 

Patience, compassion: these five loaves have we... 
Take and increase them until all are fed, 

Who hunger for the gift of living bread!” 


There will be fragments meet for every need; 
Then shall our hungry hearts be filled, indeed! 


| *St. Mark, 6:34-44 


| others. If two heads are better than one, 


it is even more true that two wills are bet- 


| ter than one. 





Furthermore, when a person takes a 
moral stand publicly, he thereby steers 
some temptations away from himself. 


| When a man shows where he stands, there 


are some bedeviling things that do not 
bother him any more. He exempts him- 


| self from a lot of needless tensions. 


Moreover, the making of a public re- 
ligious vow strengthens the maker with 
the comradeship of fellow believers. There 
are times when [I like to be alone with 
God. In the hour of sorrow over the loss 
of a loved one, I prefer privacy to a 
crowd. But when I am assailed with re- 
ligious doubts or when I am dismayed by 
public perils, I get a tremendous help 


|from the presence of fellow believers. 


Like Elijah of old, I need to be reminded 
how many there are who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal. Three years ago it was 
my privilege to participate in the launch- 
ing of the National Christian Mission— 
a movement planned to start in the fall 


Vida Dobson Schuessele 


Lord is bivouacked. I need what Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown calls the “Fellowship 
of the Hopeful.” I like that as a definition 
of the church, don’t you—the “Fellow- 
ship of the Hopeful.” In it we “find a 
chance to work for that which is best 
worth doing in the company of the men 
and women who are best worth knowing.” 


Yet one word more. “I will make my 
vows unto the Lord now in the presence 
of all his people,” not only because their 
comradeship helps me, but also because I 
know my stand will help the embattled 
forces of righteousness. Ours is a day 
when “we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” In a larger sense than even 
the battle lines of the present war, the 
values for which Christ died are fighting 
against odds. 

For Christ’s sake, therefore, “I will 
pay my vows unto the Lord in the pres- 
ence of all his people.” 
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SWIMMERS OR 
DRIFTERS 


ARTHUR THOMPSON, in one of his 
books, divides the dwellers of the open 
sea into two classes: active swimmers, 
like the whale and the herring and the 
salmon; and drifters, or easy-going swim- 
mers like sea-slugs and sea-worms and 
jellyfish. Jellyfish are pretty to look at, 
but they are of little or no good to any- 
body and are washed up on the shore by 
the hundreds, stranded, and left at the 
mercy of wind and wave. 

It is thrilling to watch salmon swim- 
ming and leaping upstream, determined in 
spite of all obstacles to win through to the 
stream’s upper reaches. They swim as 
though they meant to get there. which is 
how someone described David Living- 
stone’s walk. That sort of robust, deter- 
mined swimming is a finer thing than the 
drift of a jellyfish. It is the hallmark of 
a higher order of life. 

Among human beings there are 
corresponding types of swimmers 
drifters. On the one hand are those who 
“find a way or make one,” and on the 
other hand, those who drift at the mercy 
of every wind and tide. 

We heard recently of a university grad- 
uate who, unable to find a job in the line 
of his training and hope, joined the police 
force, where he is resolutely carving out 
a career. A similar story is told of the 
late President Hoover. When the boy was 
six, his father died, and when he was 
twelve, his mother died. He worked his 
way through school and college, earning 
his fees by washing the linen of other 
students. And when, on leaving college, no 
suitable job was available. he became a 
day laborer, pounding a drill, shoveling 
ore and pushing a handcar! 

That was his way of refusing to drift 
about at the mercy of circumstance. He 
didn’t wait for something to turn up, or 
lounge about until somebody did some- 
thing for him. He began to turn things 
up for himself and to urge his way through 
contrary circumstance, by the strength of 
his own will and arms. 

A scene in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
vividly portrays the contrast between 
these two types. The Pilgrim saw a state- 
ly palace, round the door of which stood 


found 
and 


a great company of men, all of whom 
wanted to go in but durst not. A little 


distance from the door sat a man at a ta- 
ble with an ink-horn before him, to take 
the names of any who entered. In the 
doorway stood men in armor. These were 
Keepers of the Door against whom en- 
trance had to be won. 

At last. when every man started back 
for fear of the armed men, Christian saw 
a man of a very stout (i.e. bold) coun- 
tenance come up to the man with the pen 
and say: “Set down my name, sir.” Then 
he drew his sword, put his helmet on his 
head, rushed toward the door upon the 
armed men, who laid upon him with dead- 
ly force. He fought fiercely, and at last 
cut his way through them all and won an 
entrance to the palace. 

That alone is the spirit that is crowned 
—the spirit of resolute determination, that 
measure itself against obstacles and makes 
a way. 

By F. C. Hoggarth 
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Someday the war will be over. Someday 
peace will come again. Someday the 
clouds which now threaten our very 
existence will all be swept away. It is 
only the Christian who has the faith 
to say: “When Tomorrow Comes” it will 
be a better day. 


TOMORROW WILL BE BETTER! 


For today people everywhere are realizing 
that only in God can there be security and 
stability. Children who early learn about 
God’s love and His dealings with man be- 
come strong and fit for the tests ahead. Be 
sure that your children have ample Christian 
character-building literature and “When 
Tomorrow Comes” they will be prepared. 
Egermeier’s Bible story books for the home 
and children are recommended by leading 
ministers in all denominations, by religious 
leaders and educators. 
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Aisdatinn Herald’s Or- 
phanage in China depends 
on you—nearly 400 chil- 
dren have a home and 
shelter because they have 
Christian friends in Ameri- 


ca. You send us your con- 


tribution, we will see that 
it gets to China. 


Christian Heral 
d Missi . ‘ 
419 Fourth Ave., ae. 


We 
a are happy to be able to give a 

m 
e and shelter to these children of 


aa friend China. We pray for the c 
inuance of our work for Chri 9a 
is 


China. Enclosed is $ : 


Spear Christian Herald Family 


Today when we think of China we think of War, we think of Resist- 
ance, and still deeper than that we think of FRIEND. China has been and 
is our friend. She is a friend of all of the right thinking peoples of the 
world. Months ago when news came of the bombing of a chureh in Eng- 
land, a Chinese community heard about it. It was a Chinese community 
where hardly a building stood that had not been hit or damaged by Jap- 
anese bombs and hardly a home in which death had not taken loved ones 
and left others homeless, hunery and weary from years of war. In the 
midst of her own sorrow she wanted to express her sympathy. From the 
poor, those who were living on two meals per day, came one and five cent 
pieces until the total ran into the thousands. This went to England with 
China’s love! ; 

China continues to resist and rise—to rise above defeat, to rise to take 
a place of leadership in the world of tomorrow. China daily rises in our 
estimation. 

Christian Herald has a unique place in the China of today and the 
China that is to come. The Christian Herald Orphanage in Foochow has 
been your orphanage as you have given to help feed the hundreds of boys 
and girls. Since recently returning from Foochow where I have been fa- 
ther to this multitude of youne Chinese I have had many ask me, “IS THE 
ORPHANAGE STILL RUNNING? CAN YOU STILL SEND MONEY OVER 
THERE?” How could we stop? To stop sending would mean starvation. 
These children have no homes, no relatives and every relief organization 
in China is taxed to the limit with war orphans. NO WE CANNOT STOP. 
We must GIVE and GIVE and SEND. They need our help more than 
ever. Prices are very high and many things impossible to get. My little 
boys and girls in Foochow don’t ask for clothing but just enough food to 
keep them alive. May I as your representative vouch for them? They 
are worthy of all we give them and will repay us with high interest as citi- 
zens of our peaceful world of tomorrow. 

When I left Foochow the boys and girls asked that I tell you, friends, 
how much they appreciate the money that you have been sending them. 
Prices were very high when I left China. Food had increased nearly 
2000% and I was only able to feed the children on the meagerest diet. 
We cannot let them starve. Please send us a contribution today so that 


we may send money to them immediately. 


In His Service, 


Merlin A. Bishop 
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His Son for its redemption. That an- 
swers the question of man’s importance. 
We belong to God—created, loved, re- 
deemed. 


Through Thy wondrous providential 
care, help us ever to live as becomes 
Thy sons and daughters. In Christ’s 
name, Amen. 


MONDAY, 





NOVEMBER 16 } 


GLOOM AND GLADNESS 
“THERE ARISETH A LIGHT IN THE 
DARKNESS.” 

READ PSALM 112:1-8 


Novemser is often a month of 
gloom. The sky may be hung with heavy 
draperies of mist. The sun may be 
veiled. All the more reason, then, that 
the Christian should radiate cheerful- 
ness and confidence. Can he? Has he 
not his trials like others? Surely; but 
he has also the promise that, to the 
upright, whose lives are right before 
God, and who live in happy fellowship 
with Him through Christ, light shall 
arise. That gladdening beam is from 
above. But we can reflect it so that the 
earth may shine with hope and courage. 
Why not experiment with this? 


O God, source of all light and blessed- 
ness, grant us Thy cheer, that we may 
bring glory to life and to Thy name. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 





THE MIGHT OF THE TRIVIAL 
“A CUP OF COLD WATER ONLY.” 
READ MATTHEW 10:32-42 


Tue story of Sir Philip Sidney is well 
known. At the battle of Zutphen, where 
he lay sorely wounded, he declined the 
cup of water offered to him, and indi- 
cating another wounded man, said, “His 
need is greater than mine.” This is not 
so familiar. Years after, one of his 
friends was dying. He asked that this 
should be inscribed on his tomb, “Here 
lies a friend of Sir Philip Sidney—that 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” We little 
know how the smallest service rendered 
for Christ’s sake can commend the 
Master to others. Try to magnify Him 
today. 


Touch our hearts that we may be im- 
pelled to do our utmost to further Thy 
will and reveal Thy lordship in our 
lives. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 f 


THE LIGHT OF FAITH 
“LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE BEFORE MEN.” 
READ MATTHEW 5:13-20 


Evervone knows how much benefit 
can be derived from light. But few of 
us realize how God can use the radiant 
personality, filled with His Spirit, to 
bless other lives. We radiate discour- 
agement or cheerfulness; doubt or cer- 
tainty. Let us live so near to Christ 
that we may reflect His light through 
our faith. That will invigorate other 
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souls with the ultra-violet rays of as- 
piration and desire for the best. It will 
heal and relieve by the infra-red rays 
of devoted love to Him. And in bless- 
ing, we shall also be more richly blessed. 


Show us how we may bring honor 
to Thee, and good to our fellow men, 
through Thine indwelling Spirit, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19 \ 


THE REJOICING SOUL 
rHE LORD HATH DONE GREAT THINGS.” 
READ PSALM 126 


Happy is the heart that can see God’s 
mercies in everything. “From youth to 
age, from Spring to Fall, we battle 
weather on this ball we call the Earth. 
The bite of frost, the blight of drought— 
we pay the cost. But after all is said 
and done, the weather is a lot of fun. 
He gets a rich reward who sees the 
winter sunlight through the trees.” So, 
amid the trying, discouraging, and dis- 
appointing happenings of life, the eye 
of faith can discern God’s gracious 
providences. 


Let us rejoice in Thy love and Thy 
unfailing mercies. So, whatever the day 
may bring, our souls shall see the sun. 
Amen. 





FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


GRIPPING THE UNSEEN 
“AN ANCHOR OF THE SOUL.” 
READ HEBREWS 6:9-20 


Tuere is a section of the river Rhine 
which is extremely turbulent. Craft have 
difficulty in getting up the river against 
the force of the stream. Therefore a 
strong cable was laid on the bed of the 
river. Small vessels, wishing to. sail 
upstream, grip this cable, and hauling 
on it, find their own power supplemented 
adequately. That is something like what 
the Christian hope is to the striving soul. 
It can lay hold of the unseen, yet ef- 
fectual, help of God. And what would 
be otherwise impossible becomes glo- 
riously possible. Use what is yours. 


Through the means Thou hast pro- 
vided for our help, enable us, O Father, 
to utilize Thy grace for our life today. 
Amen. 


: SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21 } 


THE WAY OF OBEDIENCE 
“THOU LEDDEST THY PEOPLE.” 
READ PSALM 77:13-20 


Lures way is full of intersections 
and crossroads—especially the latter, 
where faith is tried. But let the poet 
testify. “There is a path of common- 
sense that follows man’s experience, 
and from it no man who is wise will 
wander, chasing butterflies. It may not 
be a road of ease that winds its way 
among the trees; perhaps a longer road 
we wend; but it’s the shortest in the 
end.” Truly, for the soul that follows 
God’s ways will never wander into ways 
of folly, but shall know the path of 
life. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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songs of Christian faith, 
found between the covers of these 
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expression through SONG. 


CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
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An “‘all purpose’’ book for Church 
Service, Sunday School, Prayer 
Meetings, etc. 312 ‘‘tested’’ songs. 
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cloth bound binding. $45.00 per 100, 
not postpaid: single copy 60c. In 
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not postpaid; single copy. 40c. 
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HYMNAL 


The ideal song book to prepare 
youth for a victorious American life. 
266 Songs. 34 Worship programs, Re- 
sponsive Readings, Prayers. Water- 
proof binding, dark blue with gold 


stamping. may be cleaned with 
damp cloth. $45.00 per 100, not 
postpaid, single copy 60c. 
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A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


A Thrill You Have Never Experienced Before 


@ TWENTY EXCITING CHAPTERS! 
Almost too sacred to be revealed! Reunion of loved ones 
with earth-ties unchanged, our home life in heaven, meet- 
ing those whom we may not expect to find, ete. 
the crystal 
palaces, 


Describes 
sea, great cities, celestial gardens, wondrous 
etc., as the author saw them in her vision. 
@ HAS HELPED THOUSANDS! 
‘‘Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you’ve 
been separated from one who was dear to you. You’ll 
treasure this blessed book! Ideal gift for those who mourn. 
@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 

Share the joy and happiness that came to the author in 
her thrilling experience. See for yourself why thousands 
have praised this great book. Illustrated. Postpaid only 
$1.00. The edition is limited. ....5 o order at once. 
Gospel Art Shoppe, Rowan, lowa 
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Trained for Service- 


... trained to serve Christ in a needy world, 
graduates of Moody Bible Institute are 
proving the thoroughness of their prepara- 
tion in America and on foreign mission 
fields. Whether you become a pastor, mis- 
sionary, gospel musician, teacher, or lay 
worker, you will serve better with such 
sound training. Study with other conse- 
crated young people this winter term, be- 
ginning January 5. Write for details. 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


Moody Bible Institute 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE 
Pat: O28 CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 


The Power of 


PRAYER .«. 


MIRACLE OF 1942 


Biblical Samntinary | founded 42 
peat ago on FAIT Dedicated 

to the proposition that CHRIS- 
TIAN LEADERS SHOULD KNOW 
THE BIBLE BETTER THAN ANY 
BOOK. Nurtured by Faith with 
6,000 students serving all Chris- 
tendcm, Existence threatened by 
acute financial difficulties. THEN 
THE MIRACLE, Loyal Devoted 
faculty, alumni, students, stunned by possible loss of 
million dollar plant rallied as one unit. Prayer—deep 
earnest heartfelt prayer—and work, that this Institu- 
tion of God continue. No professional money raisers, or 
organization helped, But prayef, morning. noon, and 
night, with work finally brought 1189 responses totaling 
$116,000 thereby canceling $300,000 of indebtedness. 
FURTHER AID IS NEEDED, Pray and give. Ask for 
booklet, “‘The Power of Prayer’’, (231 East 49th St.) 


HELP TO SUSTAIN THE 


Biblical Deminary now vorn 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all pub- 


409). 4 
lishers listed in our 48th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers, Send postcard 
today for our new 1943 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.’’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 36 


S64-S66 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 














hak A CHRISTMAS CARD THEY’bL KEEP 


Beautiful — New — Different 


Agents: Increase Your Income...Popular, Quick- 
Selling 4-Color Art Christmas Card of 12 Beau- 
tiful Pages...Inspiring story of “‘Silent Night’’. 
This Unique Feature brings quick sales and 
added profits. Write for FREE sample today. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY Inc. 
Pub.: **Book of Life’’ and **Stories of Hymns We Love’” 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. Hx, Chicago, tl, 


for THE WAY THAT Wins 
WITH CHILDREN 

See large announcement re Basic 

Books on Character Building in 

this issue. Write foragent’s terms. 

ASSOCIATED AUTHORS, 53 West 

Jackson, Dept. C11, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lead us, O gracious Saviour. We 
cannot know the way of blessedness. 
But with Thee that is assured. We ask 
it in Thy name, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22 1} 


PREACHING TO ORDER 
“SPEAK UNTO US SMOOTH THINGS.” 
READ ISAIAH 30:5-15 


Ir HAS been said by some that the 
pew should determine the policy of the 
pulpit. The idea is that “he who pays 
the piper calls the tune,’ or the man 
who signs the checks defines the gos- 
pel. That is rank heresy. God has called 
certain men to the ministry of the Word. 
In these perilous times, let us ask only 
this of our spiritual leaders: that they 
are loyal to Christ, and that they bring 
to us the revelation of God’s will for 
this stricken world. Let love and loyalty 
issue in prayer and personal support. 


For the quickening grace of Thy 
church, for the faithful preaching of 
Thy Word, receive our supplications 
through Christ this day, Amen. 


{ MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23 } 


THE CLUE TO THE MYSTERY 
“COMMIT THY WAY UNTO THE LORD.” 
READ PSALM 37:1-11 


Here is comfort from an unknown 
source. “Is there some door closed by 
the Father’s hand, which widely opened 
you had hoped to see? Trust God and 
wait—He keeps the key. Is there some 
earnest prayer unanswered yet, or an- 
swered not as you had thought ’twould 
be? God will make clear His purpose 
by and by. He keeps the key.”’ So, with 
all the perplexing problems of life for 
which we have no solution, let us just 
hand them over to God. He knows. He 
loves. He cares. 


O Thou loving One, who hast re- 
vealed Thyself to us in Christ, and 
pledged Thy goodness to us in Him, 
help us to trust. Amen. 


| TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


THE QUICKENING CHRIST 
“THE WORDS THAT I SPEAK UNTO YOU. . .” 
READ JOHN 6:57-71 


Brownie describes with masterly 
hand, the death-bed of St. John. The 
aged apostle lies in a coma. His friends 
desired some further token of recogni- 
tion. How could they arouse him? Then 
a boy thought of a way. If they would 
read to him the words of Jesus, the 
Christ? They did so, quoting, “I am 
the resurrection and the life .. .” Im- 
mediately the eyes opened, and John 
sat up to converse again with his friends. 
To the weary, the sluggish, the sinful, 
those words of the Redeemer bringing 
blessing, bring also quickening and 
strength. 


Let us open our world-burdened 
hearts to Thee, O Christ. Then shall 
Thy renewing power sweep fear and 





depression aside. 
Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


A WORD FOR TROUBLOUS TIMES 
“TO BUILD . . . EVEN IN TROUBLOUS 
TIMES.” 

READ DANIEL 9:23-27 


Through Thy mercy, 


Dantet exiled to Babylon, strikes us 
as one who had more than his share of 
troubles. It was not enough that he 
should be far from his homeland, but 
faith and patience were tested by the 
antagonism which he constantly met. 
That was true in a lesser degree of all 
his compatriots. But the heartening 
word came to them that, amid ruin and 
desolation which had befallen their land, 
a time of rebuilding would come. The 
world is like that today. The Eternal 
God is, however, our guarantee of ulti- 
mate good. Rejoice in Him. 


Thy faithfulness and Thy sufficiency 
are our confidence, O God. Give us to 
put implicit trust in Thy holy purpose. 


{ THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26 } 


WHY BE THANKFUL? 
“BE THANKFUL UNTO HIM.” 
READ PSALM 100 


Warn we contrast our land with 
other lands, our mode of life with that 
of other nations, our privileges, our 
freedom to worship God, our right to 
think and speak without fear of repris- 
als, then our blessings become more 
apparent. True, we cannot count them. 
As well hope to number the sands of 
the seashore. Yet, even though the good 
we enjoy is measureless, and our bene- 
fits are innumerable, that should inspire 
us to deeper gratitude. These times 
should move our hearts to new thank- 
fulness, and lead us nearer to the boun- 
tiful heart of God. 


Divine Father, who hast enriched us 
with so much in Christ Jesus, give us 
always to feel our indebtedness to Thee. 
Amen. 


| FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 | 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
“A GOOD MAN OUT OF THE TREASURE.” 
READ MATTHEW 12:31-37 


H. G. WELLS, in one of his books, 
describes a man who was certainly re- 
markable. “His mind was like some 
great furniture depository, safe from 
fire, corruption, or admixture. Nothing 
seemed to happen in it, and nothing 
ever got lost in it, and he could, with 
every appearance of pleasure, reproduce 
the most commonplace facts at any 
time at the fullest length.” Such a man 
might be a marvel. He might just as 
well prove a bore. But how greatly the 
Christian can enrich his fellows with 
the experience of God’s grace. Let the 
soul bear its witness. 


For Thy great mercy, help us ever 
to be grateful. May our souls speak 
of Thy goodness, that Thy name may 
be magnified. Amen. 
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{ SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 } 


WHERE WE CAN ALL HELP 
“THESE OUGHT YE TO HAVE DONE AND 
NOT LEAVE THE OTHER... .” 

READ MATTHEW 23:23-31 


M INISTERING to others, in Christ’s 
name, we serve Him. An _ unknown 
writer puts it, “We can best minister 
to Him by helping them who dare not 
touch His hallowed garment’s hem. Him 
we know not. Him we shall never know, 
till we behold Him in the least of these 
who suffer or who sin. In sick souls He 
lies bound and sighing, asking our sym- 
pathies. Their grateful eyes Thy beni- 
son bestow, Brother and Lord—Ye did 
it unto Me.’” There is no room for 
self-interest or idleness. Such clamant 
needs none can ignore and love Christ. 


O Lord, who didst go about doing 
good, we would follow in Thy steps. So 
shall love to Thee bear fruit which shall 
redound to Thy honor and _ glory. 
Through Thy Spirit, Amen. 


| SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 29 | 


THE INCOMPLETE COMPANY 
“THEY WITHOUT US SHOULD NOT BE 
MADE PERFECT.” 

READ HEBREWS 11:35-40 


Ix THE great Te Deum, there is a 
clause, “The noble army of martyrs praise 
Thee.” In every age there have been 
those who have paid for their loyalty to 
Christ with their lives. In these modern 
days, we cannot forget the missionary 
heroes and heroines of the Orient. Yet 
there is another thing we would do well 
to remember. We too are meant to play 
the heroic part. If there was ever the 
need for the true-hearted, whole-hearted 
disciple of Christ, it is now. We must 
bear the cross if we would win the 
crown. 


Fill our hearts with love and grati- 
tude to Thee, O Christ. Keep us true 
to the faith of our fathers. Through 
Thy grace, Amen. 


[_ MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30] 


GETTING TO GRIPS 
“BUT I KEEP UNDER MY BODY AND BRING 
IT INTO SUBJECTION.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 9:19-27 


Tue way of conquest begins with self- 
conquest; that of self-conquest with 
Christ’s conquest of heart and _ life. 
“When a man disciplines himself to do 
hard things, he gains a mastery over 
himself and the world. Success de- 
pends on being able to do things one 
does not like far more than on being 
lucky in finding things one does like. 
The man who can do only what he likes 
has narrowed his path of achievement 
to the breadth of a rabbit-run.” Paul’s 
accomplished tasks prove the value of 
getting to grips with oneself. 


Enable us to bring every power into 
subjection to Thee, O Christ. Then 
shall we prove able instruments for 
Thy service. This we ask in the name of 
Him who died for us, Amen. 
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about the DOUBLE DIVIDEND plan | 


When You turn funds over to the Moody Bible Institute, 


you get returns in two important ways. First, a generous and 
regular check for the rest of your life. Second, the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are helping train young men and women 
for Christian service. Any amount of money from $100 up in a 
Moody Annuity will give you 


these two important returns. Yes, send me the good news abc 


Send coupon today for free Moody Annuities. Dept. H-707 
CIAlso booklet A. I am under 





booklet, DousLe DiIvipENbs, 
describing how this good Name 
news is possible. Use the 


Street 
coupon. 
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See's VEUGIOUS 


If Warner Sallman had stopped painting when he finished 






































his inspired vision of the “Head of Christ,” his contribution MANY SIZES 

to the arts would have won for him the lasting admiration AND PRICES 
of Christian people. But that did not conclude his religious Lithographed in six colors, 
art mission. Portraying the same expressive features, the these are faithful repro- 

same gentle face of the Savior, so masterfully accomplished ductions of the original. 
in the Head of Christ, Mr. Sallman painted “Christ in in De Luxe Frame like 
” - « . center illustration, genuine 
Gethsemane.” And now his newest masterpiece, “Christ gold finish, hand-carved 
Knocking at the Door,” has just been completed. Christians frame — an_ outstanding 
everywhere will appreciate this series from the brush of the piece of art, size 20°%4x24%4 
. : A io : = . inches. $15.00 

same artist. Here you have three favorite subjects in which 

’ 7 In Bronze Frame, size 
the wonderful features of Sallman’s Christ are recognized 181sx22'% inches. $4.95 
in each painting. Write your publishing house 
No finer gift could be selected for your Pastor, your Sicanied Seeasae ite ool 
Church, or your Sunday School, than one of these mag- Ginnnes Se See Tee, See Bee 






: 4 ing in price from 25 cents up 
nificent framed paintings. Get one or more for your home. 


Sallman’s wonderful pictures of the Christ produce a 
spiritual, uplifting atmosphere that is so vital during these 
crucial days. 
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Quintuplets Use 
Musterole For 
Chest Colds! 


To Relieve Their Coughing 
and Make Breathing Easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole— 
a product made especially to promptly 
relieve coughing and tight sore aching 
chest muscles due to colds—it actually 
helps break up local congestion in the 
upper bronchial tract, nose and throat. 

Musterole gives such wonderful re- 
sults because it’s what so many Doctors 
and Nurses call a modern counter-irritant. 
Since it’s used on the famous “‘Quints’’ 
—you can be sure it’s just about the 
BEST cold relief you can buy! 


IN3STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children and people with 
tender skin. Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strength for stubborn cases, 


00 ; 


at Age 21, Buys 
r.| 


re V0 os 


Old Line Legal Reserve 


LIFE INSURANCE 


$1460. at aze 30; $1142. at age 40, etc. Premium is 
$1.00 per month per unit (minimum 2 units) or half the 
permanent rate for first 5 years! All Standard Provisions in- 
cluding Dividends, Cash and Loan Values, Monthly in- 
come! Fully Paid upin 30 years! Postal Has No Agents. 
For details and amount of insurance send card or letter today, 
giving Age, Occupation, Nameand Address to Dept. D -124 

Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


TAPE your CORNS 


and Callouses with COMFITAPE for 
quick relief. New protective, penetra- 
tive agent eases pain, gently absorbs 
hard growths without injury to healthy 
tissue. Walk, play, dance in comfort 
during treatment. Big spool, 60 sq. 
inches to ciip and apply as needed. 
Send $1 and if not delighted after us- 
ing, get full refund. COMFITAPE, 
Dept. 8, Burlington, Vermont. 


Housewife and war worker... 
yet finds time for Bible study 


Busy? She’s busy all day long. That's 
why she likes her Moody Christian Evi- 
dences Course—it helps her to know 
her Bible. She adds .. . 

“T’'ve been rather slow in completing 
this course . . . and housekeeping and 
war work take a good bit of time... 
but [ll be taking another very soon’ 

You're probably extra busy now your- 
self. That’s all the more reason for in- 
vestigating these home study courses. 
For details just write Dept. H-807. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Tae rice 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE * CHICAGO 
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A“Mail Order” Church 


EV. ALLEN W. CLARK of Danvers, 
Mass., has a mailing list of 2,000 fami- 
lies but he has nothing to sell. | 
Members of that mailing list have one 
religious common denominator—they are 


| people who cannot get to church regularly. 


| 


| 


| services. 
‘cards saying that thirty-four people had 
| used 


They are scattered over thirty states, Eng- 
land and China. Besides that Dr. Clark | 
is pastor of Calvary Church in Danvers. | 

The first group that he found in need} 
of church but unable to get there was a 
group of farmers across the river in Han- | 
over, N.H., when he was pastor of St. | 
Thomas’ Church and student chaplain of a | 
small Union Chapel in Beaver Meadow in 
1927. Every Sunday afternoon he would | 
drive over, often with a car full of Dart- | 
mouth students, interested in helping the 
community work and worship. But in the 
dead of winter he found that the attend- 
ance had dwindled to seven or eight per- 
sons. The church had no covered horse 
shed, few of the membership had auto- 
mobiles and it was too far to walk. 

While he could still conduct services for 
the seven or eight able to attend, he made 
calls on the others to talk over the situa- 
tion. On the table in nearly every farm- 
house living room he found one of those 
huge catalogues sent out by the hundreds 
of thousands from big mail order houses. 

That gave him his big idea. Why not 
conduct a “mail order” church, utilizing 
the same R.F.D. postman as the big mail 
order houses? After considerable thought | 
he worked out the plan that he still uses— | 
“Home Prayers,” a one-page service on 
paper. It consists of an opening prayer, a 
suggested Bible reading, 400 to 450 words | 
of a sermon and a closing prayer. 

His first mailing list comprised exactly | 
eleven persons in the immediate vicinity. | 
It included, besides the Home Prayers, a 
return postcard which read: “Dear Mr. 
Clark: We had home prayers on Sunday 
and there were (blank space for names 
and number) present, including the chil- 
dren. Sincerely yours, .” His first mail- 
ing brought three answers which told of 
fourteen persons taking part in the home | 
The second time he got nine 





After the idea 


the service. that 
spread rapidly. 


The Home Prayer sheet is sent to many 





soldiers and officers in army camps who 
receive it every week, as well as paroled | 


|prisoners, mothers with babes in arms | 


(who seldom can attend church) deaf | 
people, deep sea fishermen and college | 
boys far from home. 

Many of the Home Prayer sheets go 
out in little batches to “associate” minis- 
ters, who send them in turn to their neigh- 
bors with more personal notes of their 
own. There are sixty-seven of these “as-| 


| sociate” ministers now. One doctor in Bos- | 
| ton takes thirty copies every week to dis- 
tribute to his arthritis patients to help 


cheer them up in their pain, and keeps up 
this all summer, as well as through the) 
other months. If, however, a family} 
doesn’t write that it is receiving and using | 
Home Prayers, no more copies are sent 


|until they are requested. This keeps the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mailing list trimmed of “dead wood,” and | 


very much alive. 


By F. N. Hollingsworth 
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NASAL CATARRH 
HEAD COLDS 


If nose is stopped up, irritated —if you are 


FR forever blowing, sniffling, sneezing—if your 
head feels stuffed, and about to burst, your eyes wa- 
ter and ears roar, due to functional nasal congestion— 
Flush Hard Mucous from Nasal Passage this easy way 
Breath Free Again! SINASIPTEC floods clogged 
passages and washes out thick, sticky, old secretions 
as it applies soothing, cooling medication to hot, inflamed 
burning, irritated, swollen tissue. Nomatter how discouraged 
you may be, test SINASIPTEC. At druggists. Or write for 
a generous FREE TRIAL package. rite to AMERICAN 
DRUG CORP., Dept.C-i, 6060 Maple, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . . . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2901-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Chea 


mm STOP TOBACCO? 
Banish the craving for tobacco 
thousands have, Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and of a 

atment which has re- 
FREE 


lieved many men. 
30 Years In Business BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY L- 
139 Clayton Stay St. Louis, Mo. 
New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. FW-137,St.Louis,Mo. 


pa US! 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 


usual remedies have failed. Learn 
about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in Dr. Ball’s new 
FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


, Burpee'’sG: 
i LARKSPUR 


if 2 To have biggest, best Larkspurs next sum- 
rie mer, sow this fall. The colors of the flag for 

face your Victory Garden--a l5c-Pkt. 

Wy of Giant Double Larkspur free, 

%, with directions. Easy to grow. 

Send stamp for postage, today. 

eBurpee’s Seed Catalog freee 

{Bas W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

330 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


Health Comes First 


40-page FREE BOOK — tells facts about 
Colon Troubles, Constipation, Stomach Con- 
ditions, Piles, Fistula and other related ail- 
ments. Corrective treatments explained. 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 1102, 926 

McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
tionist. Earnings of 


DO YOU === 


this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 47th vear. Write for free booklet. 

Stephenson System of Foo! Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WANT a permanent 
business professionof 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
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Earnings of Men and 
omen in the fascinat- 
,ing profession of Swed- 
ish Massage runas highas 
$40 to $70a week but many 
prefer to open their own 
offices. Largeincomes from 
Doctors, hospitals, sani- 


tariums and private patients { 


come to those who 


ualify } 
through our training. 


‘ n educ- 
ing alone offers rich rewards 
forspecialists. Write for 
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recreation and entertain- 
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booklets. Address G. W. 
LEARN 
in 90 days 
at Cy Anatomy Charts, and 
booklet—They’re FREE. 


tet Winter 
better place to live than 
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Davenport, Mgr., Cham- 
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NEW LINE: BIG PAY: 


Religious and Patriotic Novelties 






Quick profits with Religious and Patriotic 
Plaques, Mottoes, Greeting Cards, Calen- 
dars. Sell to every home, business and 
institution on sight! Finest embossed; die- 
cut; mirrored, Each a religious or patriotic 
masterpiece. Write for information. Or 
send $1 for complete samples ($3 retail 
value). Money-back guarantee. Act NOW. 


GOLDEN RULE PUBLISHERS __ Dept. B-4, Daleville, Ind. 


WINTER IN FLORIDA 
FOR AS $40 A MONTH WITH 


LITTLE AS BATH 


In the Highland and Lake Region of Central Florida, 

away from Coastal dimouts and restrictions. 75 rooms, 

most with bath, Fine Christian atmosphere, no alco- 

holic beverages. Excellent meals at moderate prices. 

Write for free booklet and Special Season Rates. 
HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 


Lake Alfred, Florida 
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HEAR WITH 


ZE—RAVOX 
HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing | oss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 
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Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 
1 Zenith Radio Corporation , Dept. CH-11-42 I 
I 680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois I 
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OUR PART AS 
LEADERS AFTER 
THE WAR 


A Five-Part Discussion Outline 
Prepared for use by men in the 
Armed forces of the United States 


By Rev. Laurence W. Bash 


Vice-President, International Society 
Christian Endeavor 


Edited by Stanley B. Vandersall 


I. The Place of Service Men in 
America’s Future 


Week of November 1 


OW are service men going to fit back 

into civilian life when this war is 
fought and won? Will the jobs they left 
be waiting for them, or will the jobs be 
there at all? How can a fellow take up 
where he left off? How many 
men will return to school to complete 
their formal education? In what ways 
is service in Uncle Sam’s Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps changing these men? Is 
it preparing them to take new and better 
places in civilian life? What differences 


of 


will be seen in the patterns of home life, | 


business affairs and politics twenty years 
from now when several million ex-service 
men make their influence felt? 

The place of veterans of World War J. 
Each group of service men 
from memory the communities from which 
the men came, with the goal of discover- 
ing how many veterans of the first World 
War have come into positions of leader- 
ship. Political life, business, the profes- 
sions, the churches, education and other 
fields should be covered. 


II to take 
Among the reasons for this conclusion 
are these: (a) The larger numbers of 
service men in the present conflict. (b) 
The new skills of specialized modern war- 
fare will better prepare for civilian life. 
(c) The nation is preparing now for the 
return of service men to civilian life, 


| profiting from the lessons learned in 1919, 


How service is training 
leadership. (a) A service man learns to 
understand men as they really are. 
He learns to command and to obey. 


for future 


Thus 


of these | 





should survey | 


2. We can expect the veterans of World | 
an even larger place. | 


(b) | 


he comes to appreciate practical leader- | 


ship. (c) He learns to 


hardships, dangers, delays, disappoint- 
ment, even death, in the service of a 
Cause. (d) He learns “how the other 


half lives.” He finds out what are the 
problems of life for the other fellow. 
(e) He learns occupational skills. (f) His 


wide travels in his own and other lands | 


make him world-conscious. 


Questions for service men, 

(1) What new skills have you acquired 
in the service? 

(2) What new understanding of others 
have you gained? 

(3) What new insight into national 
and world problems have you gained? 


II. Principles To Guide Service Men 
in Civilian Life 
Week of November 8 


From the men now in service will come 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Thousands Relieve 
Constipation, with 
Ease for Stomach, too 


When constipation brings on discomfort 
after meals, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy 
spells, gas, coated tongue and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “crying the blues”? because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell's 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin, 
as directed on label or as your doctor advises, 
and feel worlds better. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s. 
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others the key to making extra dollars 
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You know Christian Herald, you 
know how valuable it is in your own 
life. Wouldn’t you like to help intro- 
duce its worthwhile influence into the 
homes of others? 

Christian Herald will pay you gen- 
erously for your help. There is no 
previous experience needed, no ex- 
pense to you—and you can work the 
plan in your spare time or make it a 
full time job. 

One worker in Nebraska earned 
over $150.00 last month through this 
plan. Wouldn’t you like to know more 
about it?) The coupon below. will 
bring you full information. 


——-—-—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY— — — — 


Desk 112 
Christian Herald 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Let me know all 


about your easy Money 
Making Plan right 


away. 


When writing to advertisers please 
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an overwhelming majority of the leaders 
of America. What kind of leaders will 
they be? What principles can service men 
follow when they re-enter civilian life? 


1. What is our ideal of leadership? 

(a) What is the democratic ideal of 
leadership? A familiar phrase describes 
{the place of the leader in a democratic 
system. He is “the servant of the peo- 
ple.” He does not use his place of priv- 
ilege and honor to serve himself, but to 
serve his fellowmen. In a democracy, 
the best leader is that one who best serves 
the people. 

(b) What is 
leadership? “Whosoever will 
among you, let him be your minister, 
and whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant.” The Christian 
ideal is thus summed up in service. Both 
democracy and Christianity unite in ex- 
alting a leadership which is at heart un- 
| selfish. 


Z The 
zations. 

(a) Will new veterans’ 
arise? Present ex-service men’s groups 
have sometimes issued invitations to serv- 
ice men of this war. At the close of the 
| war, will new organizations be formed, 
(or will service men find their way into 
existing groups? 

(b) In what ways have the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, etc., 
| succeeded in producing high-type leader- 
|ship? How many of their achievements 
might be listed “for themselves” and 
how many “for the nation?” 

(c) In what ways have these organi- 
zations fallen short of the ideal? 

(d) How can such organizations help 
in fitting service men back into civilian 
life and leadership? Are there certain 
“special favors” which service men should 
expect when they get home? If so, what 
are they? 


ideal of 
be great 


the Christian 


influence of veterans’ organi- 





Influencing public opinion. 

Veterans will influence public opinion, 
both as individuals and through 
organizations. They must use this in- 
fluence to ameliorate bitterness toward 
former enemies and to promote intelli- 
gent patriotism. 


4. Holding public office. 


(a) Veterans must hold public office | 
in the spirit of Grover Cleveland’s fa- | 
“Public office is a public | 


mous slogan: 
trust,” not 
service. 

b) They must use their official pow- 
ers for the public good, not to get 
| favors for veterans. 


as a reward for military 


Week of November 15 
Whatever 


| III. Apostles of Brotherhood 
| 


the outcome of the war, and 
whatever the nature of the peace to fol- 
low, it is certain that we can never go 
back to the world of the nineteen thirties. 
The isolationism of pre-Pearl Harbor days 
is gone forever. How clearly we see now 
| that the world is a neighborhood and that 
our task is to make it a brotherhood! 
Our message of brotherhood must be a 
positive one—that is, we must not only 
bind up the wounded and feed the starv- 
lier. but we must lend our influence to see 


organizations | 





their | 





special | 
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that this world is one in which men are 
not attacked nor children starved. 

Agents of the Four Freedoms. 
Freedom of speech—for men everywhere. 
Freedom of religion—for men everywhere. 
Freedom from want—for men everywhere. 
Freedom from fear—for men everywhere. 

The first two are already a part of the 
law of our land. And the last two are 
part of the American ideal. 

How can we apply them in the world? 
The problems involved in making the four 
freedoms available to all the peoples of 
the world are very grave, but not insuper- 
able. The task presupposes some form of 
world government or cooperation between 
the nations. Is there any reasonable hope 
that freedom of religion may everywhere 
be attained? What immediate prospect 
is there of eliminating actual want from 
large areas of the world’s surface? 


2. Organizing the World for Brother- 
hood. 

(a) First Aid—feeding the starving 
millions, return of refugees, war prison- 
ers, rebuilding of cities, etc. 

(b) The New World—what kind of 
world will it be? What are some of the 
proposals being put forward today? 

(1) An Anglo-American Union. Let 
England and America continue their war- 
time collaboration of Lend-Lease, naval 
bases, and naval, air, and military coop- 
eration, expanding it into a Federal Union. 
(2) A New League of Nations. The fail- 
ure of the first League may point the way 
to a more successful League. (3) Re- 
gional Blocs. These would divide the 
world into geographical federations as: 
A United States of Europe, Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and others. (4) 
World Federalism. This proposes ulti- 
mately to include all nations, regardless 
of location or ideology, based on a writ- 
ten constitution embodying concepts 
proved through the centuries. 


IV. Leaders in Public Affairs 
Week of November 22 


Every American has his part to play in 
public affairs, and every service man will 
go home to take up again his responsibil- 
ity as a participant in the democratic 
processes. We are living now in an 
emergency. When peace comes, there 
must be no “let-down,” but we must 
tackle the gigantic problems of the new 
world with the same energy we have 
given to the winning of the war. 

In addition to the common tasks of 
unselfish citizenship, some will find other 
special areas of leadership in public af- 
fairs. Some of these are: 

1. The Diplomatic Service. Several 
factors may combine to make the Foreign 
Diplomatic Service an attractive field for 
men now in the armed forces. (a) Foreign 
Service offers an opportunity to see more 
of the world. (b) Those who have been 
stationed in foreign lands will have come 
to a new understanding of the culture 
and characteristics of other peoples. (c) 
A new understanding of world problems 
and of the. relationships of nations to one 
another likewise will be an asset. (d) The 
Foreign Service offers an opportunity to 
continue serving Uncle Sam directly. 

2. The Field of Public Law. War-time 
has given the nation a bewildering variety 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Movies 


Shelton, Wash. 
Dear Editor: 

I am a Christian and I wish to see the 
cause of Christ advanced and I like to read 
a Christian paper, but Christian Herald 
does not fulfill my idea of a Christian pa- 
per; any paper that will give a full page 
each month to advertise a moving picture 
is not my idea of a Christian magazine. ... 
And those pictures you advertise in your 
magazine are filmed in Hollywood by reg- 
ular movie actors and actresses. And you 
surely cannot say they live Christian lives. 
Please do not annoy me with any more 
letters, as I do not want your magazine. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Hazel Hudson 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

I have read Christian Herald for nearly 
three years and I have enjoyed every copy 
of it. My mother used to take it a long 
time ago, and she asked me to continue it 
after she was gone, which I have. One rea- 
son why I am sending this letter is because 
I have read several comments in “We 
Open Our Mail” on the movie, “One Foot 
In Heaven.” 

I have had an opportunity to see that 
picture and I think the public would be a 
lot better off if there were more pictures 
like it. I do not like motion-picture maga- 
zines and I think it very fine that Christian 
Herald should print comments on pictures 
that are good. I have also seen ‘How 
Green Was My Valley,” and I think every- 
body ought to see it.... 

Miss Mary Ann Layton 


Long ago, ye editor gave up trying 
to please everybody; now he tries to 
print that which will give the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

It still seems to him that there is 
something good which should be said 
for pictures like these mentioned in 
Miss Layton’s letter. And Christian 
Herald is interested only in such pic- 
tures! 


Cover 


LaGrange, Ky. 
Dear Editor: 

The picture of the Greek sponge boat on 
the September issue is a sight for sore eyes, 
to use a common phrase for an uncommon 
attraction. ... I enjoyed the explanatory 
paragraph on page 29, though the sprin- 
kling of the blessed water on the diving- 
gear, engines, etc., is bunk, of course. But 
I must admit the soundness of the idea of 
carrying one’s ideas on religion into every 
feature of the daily task. 

However, you do not mention what is to 
me the most thrilling part of the entire 
picture—the boat’s name, EUDOKIA. (Be 
sure to put the accent properly on the 
third syllable, kee, for this word is beauti- 
ful both in sound and meaning.) It is the 
Greek word to be translated “Goodwill,” 
brought down unchanged from the ancient 


70 


language. It is found in the chorus sung by 
the heavenly choir on the night of Jesus’ 
birth, as recorded in Luke 2:14, “upon 
earth, peace among men of goodwill,” 
ee 
Is it too much to hope that some day, 
not too distant, all our expensive ships of 
war will be displaced by simple vessels of 
good will? If Christian people will tireless- 
ly work, hope and pray, even you and I, 
Mr. Editor, may live to see the good ship 
EUDOKIA, with bright banners flying 
friendily and fearlessly, sailing gracefully 
into the ports of all the nations of our 
earth. 
Faithfully yours, 
George W. Redding 


Our thanks to reader Redding for 
his interest in writing us; our con- 
gratulations upon his exposition of 
the original Greek. Editor studied 
New Testament Greek once; his for- 
getfulness in the matter of word 
EUDOKIA is a matter for lament, 
if not for penance! 


War 


Annapolis, Md. 
Dear Editor: 

Yes, good can come out of evil. This 
war, with all its horrors, is pregnant with a 
unique opportunity for the Church. She 
may now regain her lost leadership. In- 
stead of being a plastic follower, she can 
unsheath the Sword of the Spirit and 
sound the bugle call: “Not by military 
might, but by My Spirit.” 

This done, the war will be finished in 
quick time. The practical plan (for war’s 
swift conclusion) can be stated briefly. 
The Church can call upon our Federal 
Government to demand an immediate arm- 
istice. Then, around the peace table, the 
delegates from all the aggressor nations 
will be urged, honorably, to make a gen- 
eral confession of their guilt. That much 
gained, with its attendant humane impe- 
tus, a prompt feeding of all the starving 
millions will be prosecuted. Inevitably, a 
“United States of the World” will be 
formed, to establish, promote universal 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty. 

Very respectfully yours, 
James L. Smiley 


We admire reader Smiley’s opti- 
mism and hopefulness, but wonder 
where we can get hold of a man who 
will be able to get Hitler and Com- 
pany to sit down honorably and con- 
fess their guilt. If there lives such a 
mighty one, will he please communi- 
cate with us immediately at 419 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


More About War 


West Brattleboro, Vt. 
Dear Editor: 


A neighbor left Christian Herald on our 
back porch this morning, and I have had a 
glorious time reading it. I want to say to 


the dear lady who feels that the millen- 
nium must be near that God has always 
taken a hand in the world when the arms 
of the flesh fail us. ... 

Said a young woman of my acquaint- 
ance, jauntily trusting to modern ways and 
means: “If Christ came, it would be an- 
nounced on the radio.” ... For what are 
we watching here? Are we watching for 
God to float down from the silver lining 
of a literal cloud, or are we watching for 
righteousness to be enacted under some 
humble leadership where there is no com- 
promise with human ways and means? 
H. G. Wells has written, and how truly, 
that Jesus was “too much for our small 
hearts,” and wouldn’t that be precisely the 
case were the Christ manifest on earth to- 
day? 

Cordially, 
Hila Haynes Knight 


This is one of those theological 
arguments that just go on and on. 
If you plan a reply to Miss Knight, 
pray make it brief! 


And Still More 


Springfield, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

Dr. Wilson’s clear and interesting article 
on War (September Christian Herald) and 
Dr. Poling’s note at the end of it, inviting 
others to express themselves, leads me to 
communicate to you this thought on war: 

Governments are ordained of God, so 
that people can help themselves and others. 
A government must have authority, and 
sometimes use force. Otherwise the “pow- 
er” would “bear the sword in vain.” (Ro- 
mans 13.) The right and duty of a gov- 
ernment to defend its citizens against evil- 
doers, either within or from foreign ag- 
gressors, and in some cases to help other 
nations defend themselves, is certainly 
clear. It is also clear from some of the 
principles given in the Bible—one of which 
principles is that of the Golden Rule... . 

The decision in each case, must be made 
by the chosen rulers. When their nations 
clash, one side must be wrong. And one 
side is right! In the present conflict, our 
rulers have chosen wisely and I think our 
side is right, for it is defending democratic 
government . . . which is one of the finest 
applications of the Golden Rule... . 

Yours, 
Fred W. Barrett 


This letter is but one of many 
written in answer to Dr. Wilson’s 
thought-provoking note in our Sep- 
tember issue. Lack of space forbids 
the publishing of others equally in- 
teresting. 


As to Humor 


Dayton, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

“, . . We are so glad to see “After All” 
in the Herald again. We greatly enjoy the 
jokes; we cut some of them out, mounted 
on cards, and used them at our Sunday 
School party. They went over in a big way. 
Afterward we sent them to a member of 
the class who is ill. 

Marietta and Anna Drayer 


There’s a lot of sunshine and good 
religion in good humor. That’s why 
“After All” is back. Trouble with 
too many religious folks is that they 
don’t laugh enough; when religion 
becomes gloomy, it’s time to get a 
new religion. 
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handicap of a spinal trouble? Let 
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Appliance provides scientific aid 
- in overcoming all these 
conditions. Through 
proper mechanical sup- 
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money. In your own home, on your own time, the New 
York Copy Desk Method teaches you how to write— 
the way newspaper men learn, by writing. Our unique | 
“Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities essential to successful writing. 
You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or 
obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 528-T, One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 








A beautiful Church roll in National colors— 
framed and glazed. Removable name cards. 
Two sizes—Attractive prices. Write for de- 
tails. 


WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. 51, 10 S. Wabash, Chicago 


“THE WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN” 
A sound movie on GOOD WILL 
among religious and racial groups. 


Read Motion Picture Comments in this 
issue of The Christian Herald 


16 mm. or 35 mm. 

Get your church, school, theatre or club to use it. 
At no cost except express charges. 
Write for details to 
Film Bureau Natl. Conf. Christians & Jews 
381 Fourth Ave. New York City 

CHRISTIAN 


5,000 WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 


Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 

scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 

mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 
ORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN co. 


GE 
Dept. 9S, 542 S. Dearborn St. hicago, tl. 








BE A NURSE 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Free book tells how! 


Learn practical nursing at home in spare 

time. Thousands of graduates. One saved 

$400 while learning. 43rd yr. Men, women, 

18 to 60. High school not required. Easy payments. Write! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 5511, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 

Send free booklet, ‘‘Splendid Opportunities in Nursing,’’ 
and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name. 

City 






State 


Ace. 
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| Poverty. 
|(d) The frontier of Injustice ——new rela- | 


| races, 







| kind of vision to build the cities 
| future. 


(Continued from page 69) 


of laws, rules and regulations. In the 
period of readjustment after the war this 
field will be especially challenging as the 
lawyer helps to interpret the laws of the 
land in the spirit of democracy. 

3. Seeking Political Office. This offers 
an opportunity to really put democracy 
to work. What a challenge for able young 
men who will put the public good over 
selfish interests. 

4. Make Your Own Job! But the great- 
est thrill of all is to make your own job 
by finding a need no one else has seen, 
and meeting that need. 

There are plenty of frontiers left, 
among them being these: (a) The fron- 
tier of Ignorance. (b) The frontier of 
(c) The frontier of 


Disease. | 


tions between Capital and Labor, between | 


between nations. (e) The frontier 
of Prejudice—against the defeated enemy, 
against classes within the nation, against 


| those of other races. 





V. Opportunities in Business and Science 


Week of November 29 
In the post-war period, the normal 
strain of human progress will again be 


taken up. We shall move on from where 
we “left off.” 

1. Jn Business, Commerce and Foreign 
Trade. After the war, the whole world 
will constitute one vast market. America 
must bear the major responsibility for 
feeding and clothing the world. Repre- 
sentatives of our business interests will 
be in every land. 

2. In Acronautics. The whole world is 
air-minded. It remains now to convert the 
new discoveries to peace-time use. What 
is to be the place of the airplane in to- 
morrow’s world?” 

3. In Transportation. At the end of the 
war, the demand for new automobiles will 


be tremendous. And what a time for 
pioneering! 
4. In Construction, Similarly, the de- 


mand for construction of new buildings 
will be tremendous. In the cities of Eu- 
rope, they will be seeking men with the 
of the 
At home, churches, schools, and 
homes are waiting to be built. 


5. In Plastics. The restrictions and 


shortages of war-time have opened mar- | 


| velous doors to us in the field of plastics. | 
What 


What new plastics are to be found? 
can we do with those we have? 
6. In Radio. 


| wartime knowledge of radio to the world? 








When 


What Can We Do Now? 
STUDY: (1) The causes of this war; 
(2) the causes of American unprepared- 
ness; (3) the unsolved social problems 
that handicap America; (4) the problems 
that will have to be solved on a world 
basis after the war; (5) the opportunities 
that will be opening when the war is over; 
(6) the new skills that are developing in 
the service; (7) the new interests com- 
ing through contacts in service. 

ACT: (1) to give our best service to 
winning the war now; (2) to prepare our- 
selves now as opportunity affords for 
new places in the world after the war. 

CONSECRATE: (1) Our lives to God 
as the source of strength and wisdom. 
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The makers of Unguentine* offer a nation- 
ally recognized product—UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES—for relief of itching, burn- 
ing and soreness of simple piles. 

Millions of Ungyentine Rectal Cones 
have been sold .. . because they help bring 
quick relief...help guard against infec- 
tion...reduce inflammation...and_ pro- 
mote healing. 


Sold with a money-back guarantee 


Your druggist will refund your full purchase 
price if you are not satisfied. 


*Reg. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 








A Much Appreciated 


Christmas Greeting 


Why not use them this 
year instead of cards? 


Do you know the ori- 
gin of Christmas bells 
—or the candles? This 
fascinating and attrac- 
tive book gives you the 
answers to hundreds of 
questions about Christ- 
mas. It contains valu- 
able data on the ori- 
gin and use of 63 
Christmas customs and 
symbols! Also contains 
complete words and music of 57 carols and songs. 
Handsomely bound in blue & silver cover. Price only 
25c each, $2.50 per dozen, postpaid. ORDER NOW! 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO, 
Dept. CH-11, Winona Lake, Ind, 





CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards. Also cards for all 
occasions. TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite card 
has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES, Write TODAY for complete information! 
Scamruns ane CARD COMPANY 


Dept. 6 Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
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All! 


— NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’S 


Hame 
Calendar 


25c 
Size 9% x16 


Ax date. A calendar of real service to the 
church-goer. Each page carries a Bible illustra- 
tion in full color—the cover a full length picture 
in color. Many people cut and mount the pic- 
tures for use in Sunday School. Each Sunday’‘s 
International Sunday School Lesson and the 
Golden Text, suggested Bible reading for each 
day and a Bible verse for the day’s inspiration 
are part of the service this calendar gives. 


You can buy these calendars in quantity and sell 
them to make money for your church or you can 
use them as an inexpensive gift to your Sunday 
School class and church society friends. A real 
gift for it will serve all through the year. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD HOME CALENDAR is 

also printed in Swedish, German, Norwegian, 

Italian and Spanish—these sell for 35c¢ each 
100 for $18.00 


The quantity prices are: 


25 for $5.75 100 for $16.00 
50 for 9.00 250 for 37.00 
300 for $43.00 


EVERY CHRISTIAN HOME WILL 

WANT AT LEAST ONE COPY OF 

CHRISTIAN HERALD‘S CALENDAR 
25¢c each 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ASSOCIATION 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 
Please send copies of 


Christian Herald’s Home Calendar 
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CALENDAR that gives you more than the 


Always in Season 


“There is an off season for nearly all 
flowers except blooming idiots.” 
| —Watchword. 


Nothing to Cut 


“Mr. Brown hasn’t had his hair cut for 
| ten years.” 

“He must be mad.” 

“No, bald.” 


—Exchange. 


Enfeebled 


| “Waiter, this butter is so strong it 

'could walk over and insult the coffee.” 
“And this coffee is so weak that it 

| couldn’t resent it.” 

—Lookout. 


| Mutual 


Patient—‘Doctor, I must tell you that 
this is my first operation, and I’m aw- 
fully nervous.” 

Doctor—‘“I know just how you feel. 
|'This is my first operation, too.” 


Fractional 


Teacher: “If there were 
Mrs. Jones and the baby, 
were there?” 

Johnny: “There were two 
carry.” 


Mr. Jones, 
how many 


and one to 


—Exchange. 


No Doubt 


“Jones seems to be a successful man. I 
suppose he made hay while the sun 
shone.” 

“Not only that but he made it from 
the grass that other people let grow 
| under their feet.” 

—OQuote. 


| Lamb-like 
First Steno: “What did the boss say 
| when you asked him for a raise?” 
Second Steno: “He was just like a lamb. 
He said ‘B-a-a.’” 


—Ventura Legionnaire. 


| Evidently 


Mr. Ducken, the new foreman, was 
making the rounds of the factory when 
he found John idling behind some crates. 
“I’m Ducken, the new boss,” he said. 


“So am I,” John answered. 
—Watchword. 


Another Lay Off 

Pande: What time is it by your watch? 

Monium: Quarter to. 

Pande: Quarter to what? 

Monium: I can’t tell. Times got so bad 
| I had to lay off one of the hands. 
—Exchange. 
|Keep It Up 

The soldier had been peeling potatoes 

until his hands ached. Turning to his 


fellow K. P. he said: “What did that ser- 
geant mean when he called us K. P.?” 

“T don’t know,” replied his co-worker, 
“but from the look on his face I think 
he meant ‘keep peeling.’ ”’ 


Why He Phoned 


Telephoner—Long distance? I want to 
place a call to Damariscotta, Me. 

Operator—How do you spell the name, 
please ? 

Telephoner—Lady, if I could spell it, 
I'd write! 


So What? 


Said the German to the Swiss: “How 
come you have an Admiral? You have 
no coastline, no navy, no empire.” 

The Swiss replied: ‘Well, you in Ger- 
many have a Minister of Justice, don’t 
you? 


—Exchange. 


—Exchange. 


—The Military Service News. 
Bean Him 


A teacher called for sentences using the 
word “beans.” 

“My father grows beans,” 
bright boy of the class. 

“My mother cooks beans,” came from 
another pupil. 

Then a third piped up: 

“We are all human beans. 


said the 


” 


—Kablegrams. 


Don't Trouble 


At Holley, Ore., a sign in front of a 
church reads— 

Holley Church of Christ. 
Come as You Are. 

One morning, recently, the following 
conversation took place in a home in 
Holley: 

Mother—Why, Son, you certainly don’t 
intend to go to Sunday school with such 
dirty neck and ears! 

Son—Yes. They told us to. 

Mother—Why, Son! What on earth 
do you mean? 

Son—My neck and ears are dirty, but 
the sign in front of the church says, 


“Come as you are.’ 
—Exchange. 


His Best Speech 


A certain man in this community has 
an aptitude for after-dinner speaking. 
He has been heard at many important 
functions and has acquired a reputation 
for his eloquence and repartee. 

At a recent dinner party his wife was 
asked which after-dinner speech of his 
she preferred. 

The lady looked up from the bouillon 
with a long-suffering expression. “I think 
the best after-dinner speech I ever heard 
him give,” she sighed, “was this: ‘Dear, 
I'll help with the dishes.’ ” 


—Rays of Sunshine. 
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